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In the Record 


Meeting the Demand for Better Management 


Ir’s a tone roap from our space age back to the early 
experiments that Elton Mayo conducted three decades ago 
at the Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric Company in 
Chicago. It was here that the importance of “climate,” its 
effect on the workers, and in turn on their productivity, got 
its first scientific recognition. 

Tt was here that Mr. Mayo and his colleagues discovered 
that within their experimental group they could vary work- 
ing conditions in all sorts of ways—such as introducing rest 
periods, then taking them away; lengthening or shortening 
the work day; increasing or decreasing illumination, and so 
on—they could do all these things and it did not affect the 
workers’ productivity. That remained high—because, as the 
experimenters recognized later, of the experiment itself. The 
morale of these workers was high; they were being paid at- 
tention to; they were part of something important that was 
happening; and they wanted to cooperate. 


How Is the "Climate" Today? 


That’s a long time ago, and although the importance of 
climate has been given at least lip service since, it is still a 
much misunderstood concept. Perhaps because it zs difficult 
to achieve, companies have tended to substitute gimmicks 
and gadgets to make up for what they lacked in proper cli- 
mate. Some of these companies became bitter when their 
shiny new programs of communications or stock purchases 


or whatever did not produce the cooperative, productive 
work force they wanted. 


3 


Climate is also very much a part of the field of manage- 
ment development. A good manager, we read over and over 
‘again, is one who creates a climate of growth, who feels 
io for the development of the men who report to 


We read it; but how often do we see something more 

the opposite in actual life? What company doesn’t have 
managers who block their subordinates’ growth rather than 
3 courage it, managers who won’t delegate authority and 


ee. 


msibility, managers who neglect to communicate even 
the bare minimum the subordinate needs if he is to perform 
| efficiently? Obviously it is impossible for this kind of man- 
to create a climate of growth. Perhaps that is why 
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gadgets have tended to be more popular than basic principles; 
they’re so much less trouble and work. 

It is, however, an encouraging fact that in the two Round 
Tables on “Meeting the Demand for Better Management” 
which follow, there is a noticeable return to basic principles 
and a rejection of gadgetry. 


Appraising One's Self 


Indicative of change, for instance, is a new way of viewing 
performance appraisal. Initially and still commonly used as 
a means of telling one’s subordinate where he has done well 
and where he is weak (sort of a yearly or semiannual check- 
up), it is now suggested that a more important function of 
this appraisal is to tell the supervisor where he has failed or 
succeeded, what his strengths and weaknesses are. 

In other words, it is a method whereby the manager can 
better understand himself. Before he jumps to the conclusion 
that the underpar performance of his subordinate is the 
latter’s fault, he should consider his own role in his sub- 
ordinate’s failure. What kind of climate is he creating for the 
men who report to him? Is he interested in their develop- 
ment? Or is he possibly afraid that one of them might push 
him aside or get in the way of his own advancement? Fears 
such as this, conscious or unconscious, can cripple a man- 
ager. 


To Grow or Not to Grow? 


Consider another facet of this problem. Obviously the man- 
ager who never makes a mistake does not exist. But we have 
all seen the manager who cannot acknowledge, or even recog- 
nize, his error. The implication of this attitude is only 
recently being seriously considered. If an error cannot be 
seen as an error, the possibility of learning from the mistake 
is eliminated. 

These are the more sophisticated, the deeper problems in 
finding and developing better managers that we are starting 
to face today. The six articles that follow, as well as the 
introductory and summary remarks, should help any com- 
pany that seriously wishes to evaluate its managerial 
strengths and weaknesses—and do something about the 
latter. 


Meeting the Demand for Better Management — 1 


Providing Effective Leaders 


Providing effective leadership to insure the growth of 
an enterprise as well as the continuity of its management 
is every company's concern. But just what is a good man- 
ager from the company's point of view? For instance, is 
he the same man that employees designate as a good 
boss? 

Once these two questions have been examined care- 
fully, a broader look at management development gives 
some clues as to how business and industry can go about 
getting the managers they need. Participants in this Round 
Table are: 


e Wilbur M. McFeely (Chairman) Vice-President and 
Director of Industrial Relations, Riegel Paper Corpor- 
ation and Riegel Textile Corporation 

e Dr. E. R. Henry, Advisor, Employee Relations Re- 
search, Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 

e Dr. Robert L. Kahn, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology and Program Director, Survey Research Cen- 
ter, University of Michigan 

e Charles W. L. Foreman, Vice-President, United Parcel 
Service 


CHAIRMAN McFEELY: As a preface to the two 
Round Tables on “Meeting the Demand for Better 
Management” that follow, I will briefly outline a point 
of view that may serve to stimulate your thinking 
on this subject. To me, it is highly significant that 
the word “program” does not appear on the agenda. 
Now, I am not discrediting in any sense the part that 
sound programming can play in meeting the demand 
for better management. 

In my opinion, however, there is another frontier 
in the development of management personnel that is 
awaiting fuller exploration. This, to me, is a frontier 
that calls for diagnostic skill rather than programming 
ability. I will go further and say that unless we de- 
velop this diagnostic skill, we shall never reap the 
full benefit of our development activities, regardless 
of the ingenuity of their design or the skill of their 
execution. I believe that the greatest rewards of the 
future will come to those who acquire competency in 
what I will call “diagnostic management,” rather 
than in programming, design and implementation. 

The case for my point of view rests on a very simple 


five-word premise: managers function in interpersonal | 
situations. | 

It is obvious, I think,.that regardless of the charac- | 
teristics that may very properly be identified as es-/} 
sential for good management performance, these qual-} 
ities must be developed by men who are working in} 
specific situations, with a specific group of people,} 
and at a specific time. Therefore, the development and} 
progress of the individual will depend on how he is; 
able to relate himself to the total organizational situ-| 
ation of which he is a part. By organizational situation, 
I mean a company’s policies, its programs, its prob-} 
lems, its methods, its practices, its organizational} 
structure, the quality and kind of its communications,} 
what it holds up as its standards of performance, and) 
above all, perhaps, the climate established by its domi-} 
nant leadership. Thus, how a company is managed) 
is inextricably related to the development of the} 
people or their failure to develop. 

Everybody devotes much of his time and a great) 
deal of his energy trying to discover what kind of} 
performance will gain the approval of the significant} 
people in his organization. Those significant men may} 
be his supervisors; they may be his associates; or they! 


fear of an unfavorable appraisal of what one is now) 
doing, or is about to do, or the lack of what one), 
thinks is appropriate recognition are fundamental 
causes of a tension that I will call anxiety. Anxiety) 
therefore, seems to stem from either real or fancied 
threats to one’s self-esteem. 

I have oversimplified this concept in an effort tc 
be brief. But what I am trying to suggest is that in) 
this whole field of management development, anxiety 
or tension is one of the strongest, if not the strongest 
training factors within an organization; and tension 
arises out of interpersonal situations. | 

It is generally conceded that feelings of tension and 
anxiety are unpleasant for the individual, to say the 
least. I think it follows, therefore, that in day-to-day 
business life and relationships, an individual tries tc 
find a pattern of activity that will minimize, or elimi 
nate if possible, this tension or anxiety. What seems tc 
work in these terms will become part of his patterr 
of activity. 

We are fortunate, and in some cases lucky, if this 
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pattern of activity develops into one that contributes 
to the progress of the individual. But I think it is 
quite clear that such a result is not assured. There- 
fore, our problem, and I think the great unexplored 
area, is how to diagnose, how to analyze, how to see 
what is happening in each situation. 

Again, let me emphasize that we should, of course, 
try to develop an organizational climate that mini- 
mizes these disjunctive relations through sound poli- 

cies, good organizational structure, effective commu- 
nications, and economic and social assurance. But to 
be sure that these activities are contributing to the 
development of individuals, we must be constantly 
alert to their effect on the performance of individuals. 
And this, it seems to me, requires a continuing analy- 
sis of what is happening to individuals in actual man- 
agement situations within a company. 

What happens to the person, for example, who is 
participating in a committee situation? What happens 
to people when a particular manager comes into the 
room? How do people act when he is there as opposed 
to when he is not there? There is the whole gamut of 
what happens when people try to accomplish their 
own objectives and the corporate objectives within 
the framework of the corporation. 

Somehow we must develop a greater skill in diag- 
nosing situations of this kind. We must be able to 
see and to evaluate how the interplay of personalities 
actually shapes the performance and the develop- 
ment of the individual. 

Certainly this means we must become more adroit 
at capitalizing on constructive leadership. We must 
develop greater skill in picking up the pieces when 
the situation shows signs of deterioration. I do not 
believe that we can eliminate the tensions I am talk- 
ing about. But I do believe that some day we will 
learn how to cope with them; we will learn how to 
keep them from becoming insurmountable roadblocks 
_to the development of the full Doeual of the people 
in our organizations. 


What Is a Good Manager— 
from Management's Point 


of View 
by Dr. Edwin R. Henry 


HE GENERAL PROBLEM to which we are 

addressing ourselves is “Providing Effective Lead- 

rs.” Then immediately we start talking about man- 

agers. But is a leader and a manager necessarily one 
and the same? 

Actually I could say that we are asking this question 

about one year too soon. At the present time there 
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are at least three good research studies that I know 
of under way which will attempt to define what a 
good manager is. None of these studies is completed 
so that nobody has produced the answers, but all of 
them are based on pretty good research and measure- 
ment. So if this question is asked next year, there is 
some risk of getting an answer. 

In the meantime, I will attempt to look at the evi- 
dence and opinions that are available, and generalize 
from them. But these generalizations, with one ex- 
ception, will not be supported by quantitative evi- 
dence. 

The first generalization is that a good manager is 
one who makes a profit. This is the most commonly 
stated generalization in the literature of management. 
He makes a profit both over the short range and 
over the long range. In other words, he must make 
large enough profits over the short term to keep the 
business solvent, as well as enhance the business and 
guarantee optimum profits over a long period of time. 

These are not necessarily incompatible achieve- 
ments. But if we examine the methods of some man- 
agers, they may appear to be. For example, an execu- 
tive may produce profits over a short period of time, 
and seem to be a good manager. But five years or so 
later somebody else may suffer for the way those 
profits were made over the short range. 

A good manager, as Frank Abrams said on several 
occasions, is one who will conduct the business in 
such a way as to maintain an equitable and workable 
balance among the claims of directly interested groups 
—stockholders, employees, customers, and the public 
at large. This point is borne out by numerous pieces 
of literature in the field. 

Third, a good manager is one who makes provision 
for a continuous supply of the right kind of people 
with the right skills at the right time. He will have 
a continuing program for providing adequately trained 
successors when necessary. This third point is not 
unrelated to the first two, of course. 

Let me illustrate with the following analogy. It is 
possible for a farmer to cut the cost of doing business 
by reducing the amount of feed he buys for his pigs, 
and by buying filler instead of fatteners. He will cut 
his costs and temporarily, maybe, make the profit 
picture look good. But what happens when he goes 
to sell the pigs? Similarly, a manager may decide, 
“We won’t hire any college graduates this year, or 
for the next three years. In this way we will cut down 
on personnel costs.” 

Over the short term it is true that this manager 
will cut costs, and these reductions in cost will prob- 
ably be reflected in other aspects of the business. But 
what happens five or ten years later when the age 
gap in the distribution of employees’ skills and ex- 
perience catches up with him? Who pays for it then? 
(Somebody in the literature has suggested that it will 
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not be this manager because by that time he will 
have been promoted for being such a good manager, 
and somebody else will have to take the rap!) 

Fourth: the manager will be a good teacher. Every 
manager thinks he is a good teacher. This is a self- 
image that it is easy to adopt. But the real test 
comes in the determination of whether this teacher 
can understand his pupils and accept the differences 
among them, instead of trying to make them con- 
form; whether he will command their respect and 
inspire them to creative work. I emphasize the word 
“inspire.” Inspire suggests something far more diffi- 
cult than the manager’s saying that he will permit 
his men to engage in creative work, or, even worse, 
something like, “by golly I will tell them to engage 
in creative work.” 

The fifth generalization is that a good manager is 
also a good communicator. He communicates both 
through words and actions. He communicates facts, 
beliefs, and attitudes. He communicates them to the 
public, the customers, the government, labor, and his 
own employees. And he communicates in a way that 
makes his enterprise well thought of by all these 
groups. Actually, he communicates whether he wants 
to or not. Even his silence is a communication. The 
good manager will not be the kind who had a beauti- 
ful chance to say it and didn’t; or had a wonderful 
chance to keep still and didn’t. 

As a final generalization, a good manager will be 
a good delegator. He will delegate duties, responsi- 
bilities, and authority. And he will do this delegating 
for two reasons: to train his subordinates, and to get 
the time to do the things that managers are supposed 
to do. 

A good manager will realize that when he is dele- 
gating authority, responsibility, and duties, he also 
delegates the right to be wrong, as well as the right 
to be right. I think he does this with only two limi- 
tations. One is that he will delegate the right to be 
wrong only if the subordinate learns something con- 
structive from the experience; and second, only if 
nobody gets hurt, and by this I do not mean physical] 


injury. 
Y~ 

I would like to turn now for a minute to another 
kind of description of a good manager. This one is 
based on evidence obtained in some research studies. 

In this particular group of studies—done in one 
company of different organizational units—an attempt 
was made to measure the success of managers. But 
how can we quantitatively state how good a manager 
is? “Goodness,” of course, is a relative term, so the 
question should be rephrased: “How can we deter- 
mine the best or the least goodness?” 

To try to determine this, a measurement device 
was developed, and then we carried it a step further. 
An attempt was made to try to answer the question, 


“What does this thing specifically measure? It meas- | 
ures goodness, yes, but what does that actually com- | 


prise?” 


The application of standard statistical techniques | 
produced six dimensions, or six factors, or six kinds | 
of measurements. We called the first factor “initiative, | 
assumption of responsibility, and leadership.” These | 
may appear to be three different things. But we can | 
define initiative as a quality of a person who has | 
leadership and accepts responsibility, while the trait | 


of leadership results from the use of initiative and the 


acceptance of responsibility. In other words, these | 
traits are so interdependent as to be one factor. And | 
so the first dimension.is initiative, assumption of 


responsibility, and leadership. 


The second measurement we identified was job | 
knowledge and skill. It is not very closely related to | 


the first one. 


A third dimension can generally be described as | 


dependability, thoroughness, and follow through. 


The fourth is fairly easy to name: it is getting along | 


with people. 


The fifth one appears to be primarily related to | 


stability under pressure. This dimension includes emo- 
tional and physical stability—the ability to not “blow 
your top.” 


The sixth dimension we called “fine personal quali- | 


ties and work habits.” The manager who has these 
qualities always gets to work on time; he is clean 
and orderly; he organizes his work; he is systematic. 


And there are many other such attributes—all those — 
things you say about people when you can’t really say 


something good and important about them. 
The application of these measurements to the basic 
question of what is a good manager was done as 


follows. We said, “Now let’s go to management— » 


that is, the managers collectively—and get them to 
identify for us a group of the real ‘hot rods’ in this 
organization, the boys that have got it, the balls of 
fire who are up there because they are good, and 
who will keep going up.” 

Then a group at the other end was selected. There 
aren’t any poor managers, so we looked for the least 
good and got them evaluated by their bosses, by 
their colleagues, by their own contemporaries, and 
even by themselves. Then we compared the two 
groups in terms of our six measurements. The best 
group, the “hot rods,” when evaluated by the use of 
our measurement device scored highest on the first 
factor, with scores on the other factors falling in the 
order named. 

Then take a look at the other group—the least- 


good managers—and the opposite picture is shown. 


Their scores, as a group, were the reverse of the order 
given. 

So when you ask, “What is a good manager in the 
eyes of management?” there are two ways of answer- 
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ing the question. One is in terms of the management 
functions, and the other is in terms of a measure- 
ment approach dealing with personal characteristics; 
these give two different answers. 


~ 


I should like to close by answering two as yet 
unasked questions: 

First, is there such a thing as this paragon of virtue, 
the good manager? And, second, how can you tell 
whether you are one or not? 

Well, the answer to the first question is “yes.” I 
know one. He happens to be a top-level manager in 
one of the blue-chip companies. 

He was placed in what could have been a rather 
embarrassing position for ordinary people when a 
group of distinguished college professors were visiting 
his organization. They were interested in management. 
So one of them who was uninhibited by the situation, 
asked, “Look, tell me, what did you do this morning?” 

The manager grinned a little bit and said, “Well, I 
did these things: I spent the morning thinking, plan- 
ning, communicating, organizing, and working on a 
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problem, just like it says in the books and just like 
they teach you in management courses.” 

This didn’t satisfy the professor. So he came back 
with, “What specifically did you think about; what 
did you plan; whom did you communicate with; what 
did you organize and how; and did you get the answer 
to the problem?” 

The manager grinned a bit more and said, “Well, I 
was thinking what wonderful weather this is for hunt- 
ing. So I planned a trip; I started organizing a group; 
I communicated with friends who I thought might go; 
and no, I didn’t get a solution because none of them 
had the time to get away. And, incidentally, the rea- 
son I have the time is because I believe in delegating 
things to other people!” 

The answer to the second question, “How can you 
tell whether you are a good manager from the point 
of view of management?” is easy. You are a good man- 
ager if some evening you get hit by a truck and 
“rubbed out,” and the only interruption in the opera- 
tion and continuation of the enterprise is the two 
minutes of reverent silence at eleven a.m. the following 
day. 


ROM THE EMPLOYEE’S point of view, the 
good manager is one who helps him to achieve his 
goals. 

But what are the goals that the worker seeks on the 
job? This is a question that we have asked thousands 
of employees in many ways and in many companies. 
For example, we asked 2,500 midwestern industrial 
workers this question: “Different people want differ- 
ent things out of a job. What are the things you your- 
self feel are most «mportant in a job?” The answers 
we got went something like this: 


Steady work and steady wages...........0.0.cccccceceeee 61%* 
Getting along well with the people I work with...... 86 
High wages ........... sts Ri aa a ore 28 
Getting along well with my supervisot.................... 28 
Good chances for promotion. ...............ccceceessseesseeeteees 25 
Good chance to do interesting work............0..::000 22 
Good physical working conditions................:::ccc Q1 
Good chance to turn out good quality work............ 16 
Pensions and other old-age security benefits.......... 13 
Not having to work too hard.............cccceeeseenes 13 


* Percentages total over 100% because they include three rankings for 
each person. Based on 2,499 cases. 


As you can see, the thing most frequently men- 
tioned by industrial workers as of first importance in 
a job is steady work and steady wages. Although until 
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recently there was very little evidence that these peo- 
ple needed to be concerned about tenure or continuity 
of employment, the concept of steady work and steady 
wages still comes first. 

Next, the worker lists “getting along well with the 
people I work with.” This is mentioned more fre- 
quently than most of the monetary or security factors. 
But it is not surprising if we remember that the in- 
dividual worker responds strongly to what his imme- 
diate fellows want him to do and expect him to do. 
For example, workers will restrict production in order 
“to stay in good” with other members of the group. 

Third on the worker’s list is high wages, and, equal 
to that, getting along well with the supervisor. Getting 
along well with the supervisor does not appear to be as 
important as getting along well with the other mem- 
bers of the work group, but, nevertheless, it ranks rela- 
tively high. 

Fifth is a good chance for promotion, and sixth is 
a good chance to do interesting work. 

Very close is seventh—good physical working con- 
ditions. Then there is a rather sharp drop in the statis- 
tical curve to the eighth factor, a good chance to turn 
out good quality work. 

Tied for last place are pensions and other old-age 
security benefits and not having to work too hard. 
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Some strenuous formal negotiations to the contrary, 
pensions do not seem too important to the average 


worker. 
al 


Now, let us analyze these goals in terms of what 
general message the list suggests. I believe it tells us 
that the worker above all wants to earn a steady living 
from his job. (I am mystified, I might say, paren- 
thetically, by those of my colleagues in the research 
world who somehow manage to identify steady work 
and steady wages as being of only modest interest to 
the workers. Their interviewing techniques must differ 
from ours.) 

But the worker also wants to achieve goals in his 
job which appear to have very little direct connection 
with his economic well-being. However, these goals 
have a great deal to do with his relationships to peo- 
ple, his acceptance and appreciation by them, and the 
opportunity to demonstrate his abilities and improve 
his situation. 

We have, I think, support for this interpretation 
from a nationwide study on the meaning of work. We 
asked a sample of some hundreds of people throughout 
the country what work meant to them. You can’t ask 
that “flabber-gaster” directly, so instead we used the 
indirect approach. First, we asked, “Suppose by some 
happy chance you inherited enough money to live 
comfortably without working, do you think you would 
work anyway?” To those people who said they would 
continue working, we asked, “Well, why would you do 
that?” And finally we asked, “Suppose you couldn’t 
work; what would you miss most?” 

Out of the pattern of answers to those three ques- 
tions given by people at all economic levels—manage- 
ment and nonmanagement—we got the following 
finding: 

More than four out of five men would continue to 
work, even if they had no economic need to do so. 
Many of them tell us that they would be afraid not to 
work. Not working sounds very much like not living; 
meaningful activities to fill time would be gone. 

Now, people didn’t put this in quite these words. 
They were more likely to say, “I wouldn’t have any- 
thing to keep me occupied”; or “I would feel lost”; or 
“It would be boring”; or, in many cases, “I would go 
crazy if I wasn’t working.” 

In answer to “Suppose you didn’t work, what would 
you miss most?” two kinds of answers were most fre- 
quent: first, “I would miss having my time, my re- 
sources, and my abilities applied to a meaningful 
activity”; and second, “I would miss the friendships, 
the contacts with other people that I have developed 
on the job and that I get only through the job.” 

I don’t mean to suggest in quoting these results 
that everybody is so delightfully satisfied with the job 
he has that if he won the sweepstakes he would stay 


right where he is. Quite the contrary. The majority of 
industrial workers, in contrast to professional and 
managerial people, would not continue on the jobs 
that they currently hold. They would look instead 
for something with greater autonomy and perhaps 
greater rewards in terms of interest and variety. The 
way they usually put it is, “I would start a small 
business of my own.” Often, they describe a business 
which is very closely related to their present trade or 
skill, but the crucial fact for the industrial worker is, 
“T would be doing it on my own.” 

Professional and managerial employees, on the other 
hand, typically respond™that not only would they 
want to continue working, but that they would want 
to continue in their present line of work, and, in the 
majority of cases, on their present job. 

In general terms, this describes the kinds of goals 
toward which people are working and what their jobs 
mean to them. In the beginning we said that, from 
the worker’s point of view, the effective manager is 
one who helps him achieve his goals on the job. Then 
the question arises: What must the manager or super- 
visor do in order to help workers achieve the goals 
we have just described? 

It seems obvious that before the supervisor can help 
a worker achieve his goals he must be able to accu- 
rately assess what they are. But most supervisors 
today are woefully lacking in this ability. They do not 
know what the workers are after; and they have a 


Factors Rated of Major Importance on the Job 


General 
Foremen’s Foremen’s 
Perceptions of: Perceptions of: 


Their Them- Fore- Them- 


Factors Men? Men? selvest men?  selves* 
Steady work and 
steady wages ........ 61%* 79%* 62%* 86%* 52%* 
High wages ............ 2% © 61 17. | 68 ee 
Pensions and other old- 
age security benefits. . . 13 17 12 29 15 
Not having to work too 


d's, sites, oe eile 13 30 4 25 2 


the people I work with 36 17 39 22 48 
Getting along well with 


my supervisor ....... 28 14 28 15 QA 
Good chance to turn out 
good quality work .... 16 ll 18 13 27 
Good chance to do inter- 
esting work .......... 22 12 38 14 43 
Good chances for promo- 
TON eo ee 25 23 42 24 47 
Good physical working 
COnGILIONS) |aa0 weer ie 21 19 18 4 ll 
Number of cases.... 2,499 196 196 45 45 


* Percentages total over 100% because they include three rankings for 
each person. 

1 Question: Different people want different things out of a job. What are 
the things you yourself feel are most important in a job? 

a Ques Different people want different things out of a job. What are 
the things you think most of the people you supervise feel are most 
important in a job? 
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mistaken idea of the relative importance of different 
goals to the workers. 

My evidence for this statement comes from some 
1,200 foremen in different companies. We asked them 
what they thought the workers under them want from 
the job. In order to facilitate comparison between 
what the workers say they want and what the fore- 
men think they want, we sometimes gave both work- 
ers and foremen an identical listing of goals. We asked 


the people in each group to rank them in importance, 


and we then compared the two lists. 

The list of what the workers actually want from 
a job has already been described (for purposes of 
comparison, these findings comprise the first column 


of figures in the accompanying table) . 


~~ 


Now look at the list that represents what the super- 


_ visors think the workers want (see the second column 


of figures in the accompanying table) . 

By and large we find a consistent and, in some 
ways, a very discouraging pattern. We see that super- 
visors consistently overestimate the importance of 
dollars to the men, and to an even greater extent they 
overestimate the importance of ease of work and 
fringe benefits. At the same time, they consistently 
underestimate the importance of interpersonal rela- 
tions. To illustrate this point, note in the table some 
comparisons of actual percentages. 

Twenty-eight per cent of the workers surveyed said 
that high wages were the most important thing they 
wanted from the job. But 61% of the foremen think 
that workers put this first. Thirteen per cent of the 
workers said that not having to “knock themselves 
out” on the job was dearest to their hearts. But 30% 
of the foremen said that this was the main thing that 
a worker wanted. In other words, the foremen are 
overestimating these factors by two to three times. 

If you look at the other factors—those having to 
do with personal relations on the job—the figures 
stand on their heads. For example, 36% of the workers 
said that getting along well with other workers was 
most important. But only 17% of the foremen thought 
it was important to the workers. 

I can, perhaps, sum up these findings by saying that 
the correlation between what the foremen think the 
workers want and what the workers really want is .05. 
In other words, if the foremen were guessing at these 
answers for a group of strangers they would be doing 


_ almost as well! It may puzzle you, and I confess that 


it puzzles me, as to how it is possible for supervisors 


_and workers to spend eight hours a day, five days a 


week, within shoulder-rubbing distance of each other 
and still be in such a state of noncommunication as 
these figures suggest. It must not be easy to do, but 
I can only tell you that it is being done, and being done 
“successfully!” 
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The irony increases if you ask the additional ques- 
tion of what the foreman wants out of his own job. 
We have asked that question in a number of com- 
panies and, lo and behold, the foremen gave us a list 
that looks very much like the list the workers gave. 
The foremen, by and large, want the same things the 
workers want. It is true that they are somewhat less 
eager for the high dollar and they are somewhat more 
concerned with the content of the job. And this tend- 
ency increases as we go up the line to the third level 
of supervision. 

To sum up, the correlation between what the fore- 
men say they want on the job and what the workers 
want on the job is .76. This is very large compared 
to the miserable .05 that represents the foremen’s abil- 
ity to predict what the workers want on the job. 

As I have indicated, these misperceptions are re- 
peated as we move up the hierarchy of management. 
Precisely the same kind of relationship occurs between 
foremen and general foremen. 

The conclusion is inescapable that we have yet to 
fulfill the first requisite for meeting the needs of work- 
ers: understanding what those needs are. Until man- 
agers are better able to assess those needs, there is 
small hope of workers behaving in a way that satisfies 
management. 

a 


Let’s assume, however, that the first high hurdle on 
which so many managers stumble has been success- 
fully negotiated, and we are thinking about a group 
of managers who have the skill and sensitivity to 
know the needs and aspirations of their subordinates. 
How can these managers help the men achieve their 
goals? 

Clearly there is a problem, because the means for 
satisfying these needs are inevitably scarce in some 
degree. Everybody cannot be promoted nor can every- 
one be assigned to the more interesting tasks. The 
supervisor cannot play the Santa Claus role twelve 
months a year, especially since the limitations of the 
hierarchy and the rules of collective bargaining may 
have combined to make his sack of gifts very modest 
indeed. 

There are, however, a number of needs and goals 
that the manager can satisfy directly and uncondi- 
tionally. For example, we have seen that most workers 
have a real need for approval, acceptance and recogni- 
tion from their supervisors. To the extent that a super- 
visor’s attitude toward his men is warm, supportive 
and friendly, instead of hostile, some of the workers’ 
needs are being met directly in the job situation. 

There is another kind of thing that the supervisor 
can do. He can actually enable his men to achieve 
some of their goals. For example, we have seen that 
the goal of promotion is important to many workers; 
for others, the possibility of an extra bonus or recogni- 
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tion from higher management may have great impor- 
tance. The supervisor can often play an “enabling” 
role—thereby making it possible for the employee to 
achieve such goals. For instance, he may improve the 
system of work for his group; or he may eliminate 
some bottleneck or remove some other barrier that 
prevents workers from attaining these goals. Much of 
the technical part of the supervisor’s work falls in this 


category. 
| 


A third general thing that the supervisor can do to 
provide a more satisfying work situation for his em- 
ployees is to define clearly what the paths are by 
which his subordinates can achieve their goals. We 
think, by and large, that people try to behave in a 
way that will move them toward their goals. For 
example, suppose that a factory worker wants to 
be promoted to a higher-skilled job. To achieve this 
aim he may do any one of several things. He may 
attempt to increase the amount of work that he turns 
out. He may attempt to improve the quality of his 
work. He may begin to curry favor with his foreman 
by means of fawning or subservient behavior. Or he 
may not change his behavior on the job at all; he may 
go out and enroll in a night school for some kind of 
technical training. 

Now, which of these paths an employee takes in 
order to achieve promotion depends to a great extent 
upon the supervisor. The worker is quick to assess 
whether a particular supervisor makes recommenda- 
tions for promotion on the basis of favoritism, special 
training, performance on the job, or some other set of 
considerations. And the pattern the worker chooses 
depends in large measure upon the cues that the 
supervisor has provided. 

Finally, the supervisor can exert a great influence 
on the job satisfaction of his subordinates by direct 
efforts to modify their goals. Of course, we know that 
many of the important goals for which men strive are 
determined very early in their lives and their experi- 
ences, and that there is relatively little chance to 
modify them. If one worker has an acute need to win 
the approval of his fellows, while another is relatively 
independent, it is highly improbable that the behavior 
of the supervisor will materially alter these facts. Yet, 
the supervisor can have some influence on many 
actual goals. 

For example, an employee who has never thought 
of being promoted to a management position may 
acquire this goal as the result of his supervisor help- 
ing him to attain a more realistic and a more ambi- 
tious assessment of his own potential. And, as we all 
know, it is frequently important for a supervisor to be 
able to do the reverse, to help an employee scale down 
his aspirations to some level consistent with his ability 
and possible of success. 


In conclusion, I would like to pose the following 
question: Does attaining a high level of satisfaction 
among employees conflict with achieving the goals of 
a business organization? 

Now, I have never seen convincing evidence that 
popular supervisors are necessarily in charge of the 
most productive units. In other words, happy workers 
are not necessarily productive workers. Also, pro- 
ductivity is not always incompatible with human 
misery. Perhaps life would be much more simple on 
this planet if oppressive methods and autocratic lead- 
ership were invariably unsuccessful. Research findings 
do not sustain this theory; on the other hand, neither 
do they condemn us to the*proposition that we must 
choose between work satisfactions and productivity. 

Management practices can be good both from the 
employees’ point of view and from the point of view 
of efficient management. In order to demonstrate the 
compatibility of what the employee wants out of the 
job and what management wants out of the job, I 
have built the foregoing description of good manage- 
ment on the basis of factors which our research has 
demonstrated to be related not only to employee 
satisfaction but also to the productivity of the or- 
ganization. 

In other words, I think we can predict with some 
confidence that a company which is able to endow 
its managers and supervisors with the skills I have 
described will be rewarded not only with an increase 
in employee satisfaction, but increased effectiveness 
as well. 


A Broader Look at 


Management Development 
by Charles W. L. Foreman 


HERE HAS BEEN a change in management 
development in the last four or five years. Line 
executives have come to have a broader concept of 
their responsibilities for management development, 
and are performing under that new concept in a way 
they hadn’t performed before. At the same time, staff 
people, the professionals in the universities, and the 
consulting organizations, primarily through research, 
are providing our companies with facts that we did 
not formerly have. All this indicates that we are moy- 
ing into a new phase of management development. 
A few years ago, management development used 
to mean, almost exclusively, gimmicks and gadgets, 
performance reports and replacement charts, post- 
appraisal interviews and other things like that, which 
we used with whatever meager insights we had. 
Line organizations managed and developed people 
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by instinct and by what they thought they had learned 
from experience. Even yet, most line organizations 
haven’t learned what to do with the new facts that 
are becoming available. They haven’t yet learned how 
to use properly the facilities offered by their profes- 
sional staffs, the universities, and the consulting firms. 
But I believe, even so, we have turned a corner in 
management development. 

Illustrative of this, I think, are changes in the 


- concept of management itself. The very fact that 


managers have become conscious that they are man- 
agers and are trying to analyze what management is, 
so that they may develop better managers in the 
future, is an advance. And although, as far as I know, 
we don’t as yet have any uniform definitions or con- 


_cepts, there are very few companies today that haven’t 


devoted some large number of hours, at the top levels 
at least, to thinking about what management is as it 


_ pertains to them and their organizations. 


It is this relating of management facts and theory 
to “me,” “my organization,” and “my job” that marks 
the big advance in management development. Of 
course, many of these new facts have actually been 
available to us for some years through insight, the 
hunches of some personnel people, and even some early 
research findings. Therefore, the problem is not so 
much one of finding the facts as of what to do with 
them. 

In this area, I believe something very important is 
happening that has not been done before. Universi- 


_ ties, such as Michigan, and consulting firms that work 


with companies to apply research findings are taking 
facts regarding human relations, management organi- 
zation, superior-subordinate relationships, and the like, 
and using them to cause people to change their be- 
havior and to change their basic way of regarding 
themselves in relation to others in the organization. 
And they are doing this in a way that causes the job 
to get done more economically and more effectively. 
This is a real achievement. © 

I believe we should all pay close attention to the 
measuring of what is effective in human relationships 
and organizational patterns, so that we can take the 
next step—using these findings. This attempt to 
measure and then apply the results of measurement 
is going to mean a lot to us in the next five or ten 
years, especially with the line organization getting 
fully into the act, not as the patient recipient of a 
staff man’s ministrations but as the moving force itself. 


i 


Perhaps at this point I should try to define man- 
agement and management development—not in terms 
of my thinking only but also on the basis of the 
thinking of several thousand executives and several 
hundred presidents of organizations in addition to my 
own. 
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Good management is a matter of setting and reach- 
ing—not setting and trying to reach nor setting and 
partly reaching—both long- and short-range goals, with 
a continuous balance of satisfactions to owners, par- 
ticipants, employees, and customers. 

The purpose for defining management here is merely 
to have a foil against which to define management 
development and to show to what degree they overlap. 

Management development, it seems to me, is simply 
a matter of maintaining quality control over the or- 
ganization. This means controlling the quality of the 
design of that organization, of the methods by which 
it is managed, and of the men through whom it 


manages. 
jy 


As far as I know, there are only three basic assets 
with which every organization deals. It deals with 
money. We employ men professionally trained to deal 
with and advise us regarding money. These are the 
accountants and financial people. It takes years of 
education and specialized training to be an acceptable 
financial man or accountant. A man will not gain em- 
ployment in this field unles he has accumulated the 
necessary training. 

Time is the second asset with which all manage- 
ments deal. And to help us in this area we have over 
the past years developed another group of experts— 
the industrial engineers. For them we also have strict 
standards of education and competence. 

The third and most important of the three basic 
assets with which we manage is people. And it is the 
people, in their relationships with each other, that we 
call our organization. As yet, there is no specialized 
education available that will professionally train men, 
according to accepted standards, to become experts 
who can advise the line organization concerning man- 
agement of this most vital asset. 

However, I believe that we are entering an era 
during which we will achieve professional control over 
this third area. We are going to set up professional 
standards for our staff advisors. We have already be- 
gun to get more scientific knowledge about people and 
organization. Within the next ten years, no one will 
be able to call himself a professional staff man unless 
he has had competent training and knows how to 
apply his knowledge. 

So working beside the accountant and the engineer, 
there will be a staff specialist who, for lack of a better 
term, we may call an industrial psychologist. Line 
people are going to have to try to understand these 
specialists; they are going to have to try to take their 
suggestions and attempt to put these suggestions into 
action and appraise the results by scientific means. 

These staff men will become experts in a broad- 
ranging field—the field of management development. 
As a result of these experts’ knowledge, we will be able 
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to control the supply of our people, their movement 
within the organization, their experience within the 
organization, their training, their assignments, the 
information we give them, the skills they develop, 
their demotion or movement out (if they do not meas- 
ure up to standards) , the upgrading of these standards 
as the organization needs change, and, finally, the 
maintaining of a superior organization over the years 
as social and economic conditions change. 

Let us look more closely at some of the elements 
making up the management development field—for 
example, the selection of men who have the capacity 
to be good executives. What are the characteristics 
we should seek? Researchers have come up with lists 
ranging from sixty-three down to three characteristics 
of the good executive. Now, all these characteristics 
may be important, but I don’t know of any selection 
tests that will counteract the effect of the environment 
in which a man is placed, the supervision that he 
receives, the authority and the responsibility that he 
is either given or denied, and the jobs he gets or fails 
to get, and ‘so on! In other words, no matter how high 
the executive potential of an individual (which tests 
may accurately indicate), if he is placed in the wrong 
environment, very little of this ability may ever be 
realized. 

This does not mean there is nothing to be learned 
from these research studies. It appears to me they all 
indicate that the qualifications of a good executive 
fall into three manageable classifications. 


~~ 


The first classification is a very small basket of 
characteristics, which may even evaporate on exam- 
ination. This group contains the undevelopable or 
unacquirable characteristics. These are such things 
as a man’s physical capacities—the length of his arms, 
his ability to withstand cold and heat, and to go with- 
out sleep, as well as basic intelligence, which we can 
either use or abuse but not increase in amount. 

However, we all have extremely successful men in 
fairly high positions who could not pass the tests in 
these areas we now insist on for outsiders; but we 
would not want to do without them. So even these 
basic, unacquirable things we expect people to have 
are not absolutely necessary. 

The second group of characteristics I call the partly 
acquirable ones. These include such things as initia- 
tive, objectivity, emotional stability, assumption of 
responsibility, and leadership, or what executives like 
to think of as the ability to take a calculated risk. 
Characteristics in this group, it seems to me, are of 
the sort that “maybe you have a little of them when 
you are born, but by golly, you have to develop them, 
you have to improve them.” 

The third category covers the fully acquirable char- 
acteristics. I am not going to cite all of them but they 


include such things as education, job knowledge, ex- 
perience, and skills. Both the second and third groups 
of characteristics are teachable; they are manageable; 
and therefore it is the responsibility of managers to 
teach them in the development of their subordinates. 

I would like to stress this point: there is almost no 
characteristic a man has to have in order to handle 
a job competently that his management cannot do 
something significant about. This is a job for manage- 
ment development. 

~~ 


I should now like to discuss appraisal and inventory, 
and tell you what I think is being done about them. 
Appraisal, as we have come to use the term in connec- 
tion with'management development, pertains to the 
individual; and inventory pertains to the organization. 

Until very recently the boss’s appraisal of his sub- 
ordinate’s work was done primarily because we felt 
the boss owed it to his subordinate. Once a year, 
pieces of paper were distributed by the personnel de- 
partment or some central staff headquarters, which a 
superior then filled out. Afterward, the superior sat 
down with his subordinate and told him what was 
good about him, bad about him, and what the sub- 
ordinate should do about it. 

I now see emerging, but not yet fully accepted, a 
concept that I believe holds a great deal of promise. 
This concept, which stems from research being done, 
holds that the appraisal should be used primarily to 
aid the superior in his self-evaluation by providing 
him with knowledge of where he has fulfilled or not 
fulfilled his obligations to get results through his sub- 
ordinates, and to develop them along the lines neces- 
sary to get these results. 

Just as any manager appraises how well or how 
poorly a piece of machinery is performing, so he can 
tell what he should do about it, so, under this new 
concept, a manager appraises his people—the plans 
he has made for them, the objectives he has for them, 
and where they stand today—in order to identify the 
gap between where they are and where they ought to 
be. This last is the most important thing. He is then 
able to assess where he has failed in his job as man- 
ager, and make the necessary plans. 

In addition, this concept of appraisal from above 
almost inevitably carries with it a second obligation. 
If I agree that I should appraise you, my subordinate, 
so that I can better fulfill my responsibilities to you 
and to the organization, then I should also know what 
you think of me and the way I fill my responsibilities. 
That will also help me do a better job as a manager. 

In other words, under this new concept of appraisal, 
a mirror is held up to the superior from all angles—from 
below, from beside, from above—so that he may get 
the information that will enable him to do his job 
better. 
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What kinds of information does the manager need? 
He must first know what his job is; he must reach a 
common understanding with his superior as to what 
the objectives of that job are, where his responsibility 
for it begins and leaves off, and what the standards 
of performance are. This knowledge is not gathered 
so the man’s superior can tell him whether he’s done 
a good job, but so that he will know himself. 

I think it is a fact, although you may not agree, 


~ that no man intentionally does a bad job. A bad job 


is done because he doesn’t know any better, or his 
sense of values is different. And the word “different” 
gives us a clue. It is a bad job in somebody else’s eyes, 
usually in the eyes of his manager. 

Now the first question that higher manager has to 
ask is: What did I fail to communicate to this man 
in the way of experience, training and insights so that 


_ he would have the proper values and be able to make 


the right decisions regarding his job? If managers will 
act under that concept, we will eventually have poor 
performance only if the man is incapable of perform- 
ing, not because he doesn’t understand what is wanted 
of him. 

Once a man’s performance has been appraised, his 
company must come to one of three conclusions: 


| 


1. The appraisal may show that he is incapable 
of doing his job. But before a company reaches such 
a decision it must analyze what it has done for him 
and given to him in the way of a stimulative organi- 
zational situation and climate in which he can do a 
good job. If the man’s superiors have not done all they 
should, they are in no position to say he is incapable. 
of doing hisjob. 

If, however, it turns out the man is in fact incapable, 
his superiors have to face this problem realistically 
and take positive action if they are going to develop 
an efficient organization. This does not mean firing 
him. But it does mean using all of management’s 
skills and acumen to find ways to move this man into 
a job he can do, and earn his salary, and not become 
a bottleneck to others. In this process, managers must 
be sure they have carefully balanced their obligations 
not only to such men but also to the rest of the organi- 
zation. 

2. The appraisal may show the man is capable. If 
his superiors judge that he is capable they again have 
to ask themselves, “Have we given him all of the 
skills, tools and attention he needs, and have we 
created the climate to make him fully effective?” If 
they haven’t then they should go about doing those 
things. 

If his superiors decide he is both capable and fully 
effective in his job, they ask themselves the next key 
question: “Can we slowly withdraw our imposition of 


| authority so he may become more fully responsible for 
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decisions regarding his job and thus relieve us of the 
time needed to supervise him?” 

After an intensive study of students in New York 
schools, it was found that about 95% of the decisions 
they had to make were simply, “Will I or won’t I do 
what the teacher says?” It seems to me that in in- 
dustry we must learn to back away, so that subordi- 
nates can face decisions a little more satisfying than, 
“Will I or won’t I do what the organization tells me 
to do?” 

3. The appraisal may show the man is capable 
beyond the requirements of the present assignment. 
In this case, it is the obligation of his management 
to develop a plan for his assignment to a variety of 
work that will both broaden his background and help 
his management to identify the areas of his greatest 
strengths and weaknesses. 


~~ 


To move on to another subject, the management 
inventory angle is almost unexplored except for the 
now familiar mortality table or replacement chart. The 
opportunities here are still simply amazing. Analyses 
(by organization level, by department, by line and 
staff, by area of specialization, by functional groups, 
and by organizational units) of the patterns of skills, 
practices, abilities and capabilities can be most reward- 
ing. The potential in this approach is still mostly 
untapped. 

There is one last concept I would like to discuss. 
I believe some of our top managements are trying to 
apply democratic principles to their organizations. 
This concept is contrary to the doctrine of the classi- 
cal organization planners who believe that authority 
and responsibility grow out of the investors; the in- 
vestors give responsibility to the directors; the direc- 
tors give responsibility to the president; the president 
parcels it out to the next level, and so on down to the 
first-line supervisors. 

We are learning that there are forces in an organi- 
zation other than those activated by the people who 
hold the purse strings. There are, for instance, forces 
that go from the bottom up. Since employees make 
the decisions, at least to the extent of deciding “Will 
I or won’t I do what the boss says,” they have, willy- 
nilly, the real responsibility for meeting or failing to 
meet a company’s objectives. If we don’t build our 
organizations and our practices around a full apprecia- 
tion of the worker’s evaluations, and if we don’t give 
proper attention to his relationships with his associates 
and his superiors, and if we don’t consider his need 
for guidance in the first place, we still have much to 
learn. 

With the professionalization of management and 
the professionalization of a management development 
staff, there is enough of a job to keep us all busy for 
the next ten years. 


Meeting the Demand for Better Management — 2 


Improving Opportunities for 
Management Growth 


What specific activities within the framework of an 
organization promote the growth of individual executives? 
What role does company policy play in management 
growth? And what effect can organization planning have 
on management development? How are they related? 
These basic questions are explored in this Round Table 
by the following panel: 


e Thomas G. Spates (Chairman), Professor Emeritus of 
Personnel Administration, Yale University 

e Louis K. Eilers, Vice-President and Assistant General 
Manager, Eastman Kodak Company 

e Lawrence S. Hamaker, General Manager of Sales, 
and Chairman, Communications Committee, Repub- 
lic Steel Corporation 

e C. A. Efferson, Manager, Organization Planning, 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation 


The Influence of Policy on 


Management Conduct 
——— by Louis K. Eilers 


HE IMPORTANCE of sound management poli- 

cies has been brought home to me time and time 
again over the years. There is no question in my mind 
that such policies have a dynamic influence on man- 
agement conduct, and hence on management growth. 
They are vital in dealing with the problem of indoc- 
trination. They are essential in giving management at 
all levels a clear understanding of the principles gov- 
erning the conduct of the business. 

I feel keenly that one of the main responsibilities 
of management—and incidentally one of the main 
sources of satisfaction—is to assist others to broaden 
their perspective, to rise to new challenges, and to 
realize more fully their potentialities. Management 
has the chance not only to aid in a company’s material 
success through the development of an effective team 
but also to fulfill an important moral obligation to 
associates in the company. 

It cannot be expected, however, that all men in 
management will spontaneously act in the same way 
in similar situations, any more than it can be expected 


in any other form of human effort. To achieve unity 
in action, there is-always a need for guiding principles. 

A democratic government requires a constitution; 
the military, articles of war; the church, canon laws. 
And so it is with business. There is a need for sound 
management policies. Otherwise, there will be no 
orderly arrangement of effort, no harmony in movye- 
ment toward the goals we seek; there will be no unity 
of action in the pursuit of common objectives. 

Perhaps you expect me to give you a list of manage- 
ment practices, a set of rules or clever techniques that 
will ensure effective management action toward im- 
proving opportunities for management growth. But 
it is not as simple as that. All too often in our anxiety 
for results, we tend to look for quick answers through 
bigger and better systems. In such cases we are apt 
to think not enough about where we are going and 
too much about how we are going to get there. 


MEANING OF POLICY 


The word “policy” is often vaguely defined. It is 
variously used to mean the method of proceeding in 
a course of action, customary ways of conducting af- 
fairs, or rules of procedure. In a discussion of the n- 
fluence of policy on management conduct, the word 
must be used in its broadest sense: the guiding prin- 
ciples governing the course of management actions. 

Policy, when used in this sense, should not be con- 
fused with systems, methods, rules and procedures. 
The latter have their place, but they are not policies; 
they are the instruments of policies. Properly designed 
they can be, and usually are, helpful in securing uni- 
formity in how things are done. But they are useful 
only after a company has decided what it is trying 
to do. 

Systems and methods have a tendency to become 
too rigid. And when this happens there is a risk that 
the manager will be hemmed in. But a manager must 
have freedom to abandon rules and procedures, when 
necessary, in order to achieve a certain purpose, or to 
adhere to the company’s principles. 

Systems and procedures also may become too elab- 
orate. And when they do, there is always the danger 
that the real objectives will become clouded, or even 
lost, in a haze of procedures. On the other hand, sound 
policies that establish guiding principles often permit 
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informal methods which are more easily understood 
and which produce more effective results. 

In other words, the purpose of management policies 
is to set forth objectives, to establish a community of 
understanding and a common faith. These policies 
must contain the principles that a company expects to 
live by. They seek unity, but not necessarily uni- 
formity. With good policies men may sometimes differ 
in method but rarely in purpose. 


THREE KODAK GOALS 


The Code of Industrial Relations of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, for example, outlines the principles 
governing relationships within the company. Gen- 
erally, this code, which I am not going to attempt to 
cover in detail, establishes three goals which the com- 
pany has always endeavored to achieve. These are: 


1. To treat the individual in accordance with 
accepted ethical and democratic principles; 

2. To assist the individual’s development in the 
best interests of both the individual and the com- 
pany; and 

8. To provide a fair reward to the individual for 
his specific contributions, including provisions to 
meet both his normal economic needs and the nor- 
mal risks to economic security. 


More specifically, the Code of Industrial Relations 
contains two statements of principle which strongly 
influence management conduct in stimulating oppor- 
tunities for management growth. 

One of these principles is that “the interests of both 
the individual and the organization depend largely on 
adequate training and full development of the individ- 
ual’s abilities. It is tended that everyone shall benefit 
from sound and adequate training, both for his present 
work and for any future responsibilities which he may 
undertake.” 

The other statement is that “the company aims to 
provide channels of promotion and to advance Kodak 
people to more responsible work on the basis of their 
record of performance, integrity, and general ability. 
Insofar as is practicable, promotions are made from 
within the organization.” 

Statements of policies such as these are the frame- 
work for all of Kodak’s efforts in the field of manage- 
ment growth. With such policies, management has 
tremendous responsibilities to train each person 
(a) to adequately fulfill his present assignment, and 
(b) to meet any future responsibilities, in order to 
provide continuing effective management at all levels. 


APPLICATION OF POLICY 


To understand completely how opportunities for 
management growth can be improved by the applica- 
tion of such policies, we should discuss a few actual 
_ practices and traditions. 

In recruiting and hiring new people, our aim at 
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Kodak is to employ individuals who are capable in 
their chosen fields and who appear to have potential 
beyond their initial assignments. It is obvious that 
if promotions are to come from within the organiza- 
tion, then we must employ young men and women 
who have the potential to become leaders in the com- 
pany in later years. Whether they do or not depends 
on their own initiative, their training, the opportuni- 
ties for advancement, and the kind of leadership 
under which they work. 

Where is the responsibility for training placed? Our 
company policies state that everyone should receive 
adequate training both for his present work and for 
any future assignments. The first responsibility is 
placed on the shoulders of the individual’s supervisor. 
It is his job to develop the man to the fullest possible 
extent so that he can do his work to the best of his 
ability. This responsibility exists at all levels of super- 
vision, from supervisors and foremen right up to 
general managers, as well as for directors of technical 
and staff people. 

As a result, a very personal relationship is estab- 
lished between two individuals: the person being 
trained and his supervisor or manager. It is the man- 
ager who should know best the strengths and weak- 
nesses of those working for him, and who should be 
able to plan and execute a development program to 
help his people in their growth. 

If we consider the potential in an individual, then 
the responsibility for growth largely shifts to his own 
shoulders. However, under our policies every member 
of management has the opportunity and the respon- 
sibility to encourage, direct and plan the self-develop- 
ment of those under him. In other words we place the 
manager in the position of trying to help the individ- 
ual in his own efforts to develop himself, rather than 
being directly responsible for this development. Actu- 
ally, in the process of encouraging, directing and plan- 
ning, the supervisor takes positive action to expose 
those who work for him to training and fields of edu- 
cation which otherwise might be overlooked. 

As an individual progresses in the organization, he 
has a chance at each step to assimilate the information 
required to do his current job and to prepare himself 
for further advancement. He works with those who 
supervise him and benefits from their help and guid- 
ance in his self-development—a sort of “rubbing-off” 
process. ; 


RESPONSIBLE FOR OWN DEVELOPMENT 


Incidentally, we have found that one of the best 
methods of stimulating management growth is to give 
a man a job to do and let him do it. Here again the 
individual has almost the complete responsibility for 
his own development. I say “almost” because he has 
the right to expect intelligent and helpful leadership 
until he can stand on his own. But traditionally he is 
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permitted to take complete responsibility as soon as 
he has demonstrated that he can do the job. This 
practice calls for a most unselfish and understanding 
manager, one who is dedicated to training and develop- 
ing individuals so that they will be better in their jobs 
—perhaps even better than he is, himself. 

At the same time, the manager has something at 
stake in this program because it gives him the oppor- 
tunity of developing his own replacement, which is 
important to him personally. It is only through the 
availability of competent replacements that the or- 
ganization can make promotions and also maintain a 
proper staff. 

You might criticize the technique of having so 
many teachers—that is, each manager an instructor of 
his own people. And you could argue that where the 
company had good teachers—managers interested in 
the advancement of their people—there would be a 
successful program; but where the company had poor 
managers, you would have the opposite effect. How- 
ever, a recent survey of a group of more than sixty- 
eight high-ranking management people tends to dis- 
prove this theory. One of the questions asked in the 
survey was, “In your advancement in the company, 
what training did you consider most helpful?” Appear- 
ing frequently in reply was the statement, “I learned 
from the bad techniques used by my boss as well as 
from the good techniques.” In other words, we are 
dealing with a very intelligent group of supervisory 
people who, understanding company intent, are able 
to discriminate between right and wrong, and profit 
from all kinds of experience. 

Those who are in the most advanced positions in 
the organization are usually the most earnest students 
of the subject of management. They have not only 
studied but are continuing to study practices and ex- 
periences of others in this field. Their interest in the 
study of management principles has whetted their 
appetites for more knowledge. And such managers 
interest those working with them in their own self- 
development. Perhaps that is why these men are in 
more advanced positions: they really work at and 
apply sound management principles. 


CIVIC ACTIVITIES PROVIDE TRAINING 


Another field for training and education of manage- 
ment that is easily accessible is located right in your 
own home town. This field is participation in com- 
munity activities. Traditionally, Kodak people have 
participated and taken a lead in civic affairs. Kodak 
encourages participation in these outside activities 
both for the good of the community and because they 
provide another means to improve management 
growth. Our management people are active in school 
work, hospitals, the Community Chest, music associa- 
tions, youth centers, and charitable organizations. 
They serve not only on the boards of these organiza- 


tions but as leg men too. Experience in working with 
people—which is a major function of management— 
can be broadened through these types of activity. All 
of these activities help to develop leadership. 

General Charles P. Summerall, a former Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army, said: “The leader 
must be everything that he desires his subordinates 
to become. Men think as their leaders think, and men 
know unerringly how their leaders think.” 

I do not believe that the general had in mind, or 
even meant to imply, that men do not think for them- 
selves or that they will follow their leader blindly. 
On the contrary, I think-he was saying that men will 
always respect and respond to fair and courageous 
leadership. Real ability, honesty, impartiality, interest 
—or the lack of them—in higher authority are quickly 
recognized from below. Men working under effective 
leaders will perform better and rise to any occasion. 

Speaking of leadership in the company, Frank W. 
Lovejoy, a former president of Kodak and a former 
trustee of Tae Conrerence Boarp, put it this way: 


“We expect that all those in the company’s em- 
ploy who exercise supervision over the work of 
others shall endeavor at all times to treat those 
under their direction as they themselves, under the 
same circumstances, would rightfully expect to be 
treated if the positions were reversed.” 


The years have not lessened the value of the guiding 
principle in this statement of management policy— 
which is a sort of “Golden Rule” for management. Its 
influence on management conduct has been so great 
that the policy still stands as originally stated. We 
have not been able to think of a way to improve upon 
what Mr. Lovejoy said. 

Sound policies which have stood the test of time, 
which set the course for management conduct, and 
which are thoroughly understood by all, have a great 
impact on an organization and all its people. Trying 
to improve opportunities for management growth 
without first establishing sound policies—the purposes, 
the principles—would be like trying to build a house 
without benefit of architecture. 


The Impact of 
Communication 


by Lawrence S. Hamaker 


HE IMPACT of communication is frequently very 
hard to evaluate. It’s like a good many forms of 
advertising. The results are not always provable or 
tangible enough to be definitely measured. 
But in Republic Steel we have experienced enough 
steady improvement in our relations with our cus- 
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tomers, our stockholders, our employees, and our 
neighbors in the cities in which we operate to give us 
complete faith in the worth of what we are doing. 

You may wonder how a general manager of sales 
happens to be involved in communications; and, quite 
honestly, I wonder, myself, sometimes. But we had so 
many communications activities going on in so many 
different areas that there was grave danger that some 
of the participants would get out of step with the 
music. 


COMMUNICATIONS UNDER DIRECTION OF MANY 

Our public relations department, for example, was 
carrying on a multitude of activities to acquaint the 
public with as many facts as possible about our compa- 
ny and the steel industry in order to win public under- 
standing and support. Our treasurer was not only 
trying to keep the stockholders acquainted with the 
facts of our business and its progress, but was also 
trying to enlist their interest as consumers in some of 
the products we make. His job also included keeping 
the investment fraternity familiar with what we were 
doing so they would have a proper appreciation of 
Republic’s growth, and of the value of our securities 
as an investment. 

In addition to this, our industrial relations depart- 
ment was constantly trying to communicate to all our 
employees, scattered in plants and mines in many 
states in this country and abroad, a great number of 
things concerning policy. The only way to reach them 
was through our supervisory people, who have to serve 
as the vehicle for getting directly to the rank-and-file 
employees. 

With communication under the direction of so many 
people, each looking after his own little segment, 
we decided the best thing to do was to appoint a 
committee for coordination and clearance. It consists 
of our director of public relations and his first assistant, 
our director of advertising, two vice-presidents from 
our advertising agency, our director of industrial rela- 
tions, our treasurer, our general] counsel, our assistant 
operating vice-president, our assistant comptroller, the 
editor of our house magazine, and myself. 

We decided we should first check on similar activi- 
ties in other companies, and we therefore retained a 
former professor at the University of Chicago to carry 
out a study of communications. He has visited more 
than thirty companies, large and small, in all parts of 
the country. The communications program of each has 
been thoroughly examined and the most successful 


' projects screened out for further study. While, as a 


result of this study, we haven’t found anything that 
we are presently doing that we think we should dis- 


continue, we have discovered quite a number of things 


that we possibly should be doing. 
The problem of communications varies widely 


_ among companies. One like our own, with widely scat- 


tered operations in more than forty locations, has an 
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entirely different problem than the company with 
most of its operations concentrated in a single area. 
Perhaps the most useful thing I can do is relate some 
of the things we are doing, or have done; and if any 
seem to have bearing on other companies’ problems, 
some good will have been accomplished. 


MAGAZINE HAS WIDE DISTRIBUTION 


Our oldest activity is our employee magazine, which 
we call Republic Reports, now in its eighteenth or 
nineteenth year of publication. Most companies have 
a house organ, but there are all kinds; and some of 
them, to put it mildly, are pretty uninspired. 

At Republic an editor and a small staff put out, 
every other month, a highly professional magazine, 
with a circulation of 85,000. This magazine is mailed 
to all active and retired employees at their homes. We 
also mail it to the leaders of the various communities 
where we operate as well as to many schools and 
colleges. 

Our editor manages to invest this publication with 
a warmth that a great many magazines of its kind 
do not duplicate. But it has to be pretty broadly edited 
to cover such a large circulation in such a number of 
plants. We decided recently, therefore, that a letter 
every other month from the manager of each indi- 
vidual plant or steelmaking district to his own people 
would be a good idea. It could deal with the specific 
problems of the district, and could be done on a much 
more personal basis. 

Strangely enough, we had trouble selling this idea 
to our steel plant managers. They were very reluctant 
to give themselves any personal publicity. They didn’t 
want to sign their names to the letters, and that was 
before they were written. 

We finally got the man in the/Canton-Massillon dis- 
trict, in Ohio, to try it out. That’s the location where 
we produce all our alloy steel and all our stainless 
steel. And it had perhaps the most uneven operation 
this past year of any of our steel districts. We thought 
that it would be as good a place as any to try out the 
idea of this bimonthly letter. We got quite an amazing 
response. 


LETTERS ARE POPULAR 


With the third letter, mailed fairly recently, we en- 
closed a return postcard questionnaire, that didn’t 
have to be signed or identified in any way. To the 
question, “Do you read the letters?” we got a “yes” 
reply from 99.4%. To the question, “Do other members 
of your family read them?” we got 86.3% “yes” an- 
swers. To “Would you like to see the letters con- 
tinued?” we got 98.4% “yes” answers. Therefore we 
concluded that the letter is a big success. 

In the letters we talked about the problems of the 
automobile industry as they affected that particular 
steelmaking district. We explained why operations 
have been uneven, and here the manager interjected 
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some of his own ideas. He even discussed what was 
wrong with the Cleveland Indians; and toward the 
end of the season we had to edit his language a bit. 

The letters have been so popular that we are going 
to start them in the other steel districts. They are 
just mimeographed, but they are carefully done, and 
we try to get the manager’s personality into them. It’s 
a simple and easy thing to do. 

We are doing one other obvious and simple thing. 
We print a little special folder each quarter to go with 
the dividend checks. About a third of the folder is 
devoted to a message from our chairman, in which he 
describes and explains our operations for the preceding 
quarter. He tells what the figures are, whether they 
are up or down, and why. The other two-thirds of the 
folder is devoted to a product, either one that we make 
or one in which we have an indirect interest and which 
we believe would be of interest to the stockholder as 
a consumer. 

For example, we make a lot of products that go into 
home building, and we assume that at any given time 
some of our 93,000 or 94,000 stockholders are building 
homes. In one folder, therefore, we listed all the Re- 
public products that go into a new house. In another, 
we devoted space to illustrating and describing stain- 
less steel cooking ware and table ware, which we do not 
make; but as manufacturers of stainless steel, we 
would like to see these products come into wider use. 

The response we're getting from stockholders indi- 
cates that they appreciate the folders very much. They 
aren’t much trouble to put out, and they don’t cost 
much money. 


MAINTAIN SPEAKERS' BUREAUS 


We also have eight speakers’ bureaus. One hundred 
and one active speakers—most of them young, middle- 
management men—have made over 3,300 talks in the 
last three years to a combined audience of more than 
a quarter of a million people. The speakers are in con- 
stant demand. They talk on their own time, at their 
own expense. They appreciate the opportunity for 
development. And their speeches help explain to 
luncheon clubs, parent-teachers groups, etc., how our 
company functions and indirectly how all big business 
operates. 

About the time we instituted this speakers’ bureau 
four or five years ago, we also decided that we had 
a big job to do inside the company in order to bring 
about better understanding of how we function and 
how economic considerations influence our policies. 
We particularly wanted our supervisory people to 
understand. what we do and why we do it so they 
would be able to explain it to those who work under 
them. 

We had been mailing to all our 7,000 supervisors 
(down to the assistant foremen) many kinds of eco- 
nomic information—speeches that Republic’s manage- 


ment had made, also speeches by others, and printed 
articles that we thought they should read. But we 
found we were not communicating at all. 

The greater proportion of supervisors in the lower 
echelons had been hourly workers who graduated into 
middle management. We found they were inclined to 
think more as workers than as managers, simply be- 
cause they couldn’t help it. They lacked the experience 
to appreciate what we were trying to get over. 


ECONOMICS FOR SUPERVISORS 


We decided that we had to teach those people the 
simple facts of basic economics. After many weeks of 
investigation, we selected the Industrial Relations Cen- 
ter of the University of Chicago to help us develop a 
program. We knew what we wanted to accomplish, 
but we also knew that we didn’t know how to teach. 
We needed help in several directions. 

First, we made tests to learn what our supervisors 
knew or believed about economics and to find out at 
what educational level to pitch the information. For 
obviously what we had been sending them was going 
over their heads. 

Second, we set up within the company a review com- 
mittee which worked with the university to reduce 
economic material to simple, understandable terms. 
We spent hundreds of hours doing this. 

Finally, on the basis of intelligence tests given to our 
supervisory people, we drafted material for fifteen 
booklets. They dealt with subjects such as personal 
economics, the theory of pricing, competition, produc- 
tion, and the American money system. Two book- 
lets analyzed Republic’s own financial statement 
thoroughly. 

We selected two or three men in each plant to be 
trained as teachers or meeting leaders. The selection 
was done on the basis of general aptitude tests. The 
men were sent to the university for a two-week course 
and then were brought into Cleveland for instruction 
in teaching, application and thinking. We provided 
charts, slap-on boards and other props to go with the 
lessons, and we prepared a complete teacher’s manual 
for the instructors. 

We started by giving the course in one steel plant 
and one manufacturing plant. There were fifteen semi- 
monthly, ninety-minute sessions. The students were 
divided into groups of no more than twenty-five to 
permit free discussion, which was, of course, encour- 
aged. This pilot operation was conducted for a year. 
Then on the basis of what we learned, we revised the 
booklets and inaugurated classes throughout the com- 
pany. While attendance was completely voluntary, we 
had 90% attendance throughout. 


OUTSIDE REQUESTS FOR COURSE 


As the course progressed, word got around of what 
we were doing, and we had requests from the outside— 
for example, from groups of high school teachers who 
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couldn’t find any simple, basic literature on economics. 
Study organizations of various kinds, and even some 
of the labor unions, were interested in having their 
members take the course. We complied with all such 
requests when our teachers could find enough time to 
take care of them. 

As a result of the course, the average economic 
knowledge of our foremen, which before training had 
been graded at 57.5%, went up to 87%. That is about 
the level of the average college sophomore who majors 
in economics. 

The union stewards didn’t get quite as much out of 
the course. They started out with an average grade of 
56.5% and finished up with 77% which was still some- 
thing of an accomplishment. 

One of the most interesting results was the spread 
of the idea. It was picked up without our trying to 
promote it in any way. A number of other companies 
became sufficiently interested to adapt it to their own 
needs. And an organization called the Industrial Infor- 
mation Institute in Youngstown, Ohio, made arrange- 
ments to give the course at a fixed fee per person to 
foremen in small companies. More than 400 have 
enrolled. 

In Evansville, Indiana, the course has been used by 
local industries and in the schools. There are now 
approximately a dozen colleges that have been or- 
ganized as regional centers to carry on a program of 
this kind in their areas. The course is also being tried 
out, on a test basis, in several Michigan public school 
systems. All of this has resulted from a one-company 
program and is very clear evidence of the power of a 
sound idea. 


BUILDING MANAGEMENT COOPERATION 


After completing the basic economics course, a high 
proportion of our foremen and supervisors indicated a 
desire for further education to make themselves more 
effective in their jobs. Accordingly, with the assistance 
of the Industrial Relations Center at the University 
of Chicago, we have inaugurated a second program, un- 
der the title of “Building Management Cooperation.” 

The supervisors realize that their ability to get 
along with labor is the most important single factor in 
making their jobs successful and happy. Therefore, the 
ultimate goal of this newer program is better industrial 
relations. But in addition, the program gives our super- 
visors an opportunity to meet together, to discuss com- 
mon problems, and to arrive at a unity of purpose that 
enables them to all pull in the same general direction. 

Everyone in operating management who supervises 
the activities of others is eligible for the course, which 
is run in our twenty-six plants in ten monthly sessions 
each year. We skip the two summer months. 

We felt that the discussion leaders for this par- 
ticular program should have positions sufficiently re- 
sponsible to assure the complete respect and confidence 
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of the foremen. Therefore, the leaders have all been 
drawn from the superintendent or assistant superin- 
tendent level. We believe that having men of such 
standing teach the course indicates the importance 
attached to it by top management. In addition no 
group contains more than twenty supervisors, and no 
leader handles more than eight groups per month. 

We follow very much the same procedure that was 
used for the course in basic economics. The discussion 
leaders are sent to the University of Chicago for a 
week’s intensive training. As in the earlier course we 
then bring them to Cleveland where they receive very 
intensive practice in the teaching requirements of their 
particular unit. 

At the outset, the course was divided into two parts: 
(1) determining our needs and (2) understanding our 
labor agreement. In Part 1 we tried to help the super- 
visor analyze and appreciate the importance’ of his 
personal development. We tried to help him prepare 
himself for such development by inciting a high degree 
of self-motivation, by making certain that his basic 
thinking was straight, by showing him what the es- 
sential qualities of leadership are, by identifying the 
techniques or skills for dealing with people, and by 
spotting areas of knowledge that needed reinforcement 
to improve the caliber of his judgment in making his 
daily decisions. 

We included explanations and discussion of the labor 
agreement because the men asked us to. We explained 
what the labor agreement is, and what it is designed to 
do. A major objective was to have the supervisors un- 
derstand their role in making various sections of the 
agreement actually work on the job. 

Having completed Parts 1 and 2, we are now in a 
third part which deals with essential background 
knowledge needed by a good ‘supervisor. Many sug- 
gestions for course material have come to us from the 
men, themselves. We have had discussions under the 
general headings of “Improving Job Instruction Train- 
ing” and “Handling Human Relations.” We are plan- 
ning a section on “Developing Men.” 

In 1957, 4,800 supervisors attended the sessions. 
Eight were given in each of twenty-six plants. We had 
an attendance record of 97.1%. The initial interest in 
the program is not only being sustained, but is notice- 
ably increasing. And when we finish the present series, 
we are going to have to plan for a new one, because 
the supervisors want it and keep asking for it. 

It is true that internal communications take an im- 
mense amount of time, trouble and effort, but we 
think the results are worth it. 

I can touch only briefly on the job of external com- 
munications. For a number of years, we have been 
carrying on a program through ads in a national maga- 
zine with a large circulation. We try to present simple, 
basic, economic facts in simple and understandable 
terms and to dramatize them as much as we can. We 
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call the general series, “Speaking up for Business.” 

It becomes increasingly clear that anything we do 
as a single company, or anything companies do col- 
lectively, to combat the appalling mass of misinforma- 
tion and even downright ignorance that exists con- 
cerning the operation of the American capitalistic 
profit-and-loss system is not only promoting our own 
best interests in an intelligent and perfectly ethical 
way, but is making life easier for those who come after 
us. The actual hunger for basic economic knowledge 
is demonstrated every time we present information in 
a form that can readily be grasped and understood by 
the people we are trying to reach. 


Organization Planning for 


Management Growth 
by C. A. Efferson 


EFORE TALKING about what we might term 

the marriage of organization planning and man- 

agement development, let’s see if we can get together 
on what these two functions are. 

Organization planning is a means of “planning to 
do.” It is a vehicle by which the enterprise may so 
organize itself that it may accomplish both its short- 
term and long-range objectives. It is a means of de- 
fining and arranging work and people in such a fash- 
ion that these objectives can be attained in the most 
effective and efficient manner possible. As objectives 
vary from company to company, so will the form of 
the organization. 

In spite of a common belief that formal organization 
planning means red tape and bureaucracy, you can 
really organize to do anything you want. It is possible 
to go about very systematically and formally the job 
of organizing for informality. You can also organize 
for the exercise of initiative or the restriction of it, 
for centralization or for decentralization, for slow or 
fast action, for controlled or uncontrolled manage- 
ment. z 

In fact you can even organize for chaos, if you 
want to—and a lot of folks have done it without or- 
ganization planning departments. In one unit of the 
armed services, very severe test situations were set 
up for officer candidates before selecting some of them 
for certain critical work; so they organized for chaos, 
to create stresses. 

The point I want to emphasize here is that one can 
organize in a way that greatly stimulates manage- 
ment growth; or, on the other hand, structures and 
relationships can be set up which, perhaps unknow- 
ingly, impede it. 

Management development can be considered here 
to be of two kinds. First, there is the day-to-day, on- 


the-job work situation; this is really not a “program” 
but an outcome of the work environment. The second 
kind of management development is that which is de- 
liberately programmed and it may include deliberately 
assigning certain work experience as well as many 
development activities outside the work day and place. 
Later we will look at some of the factors in the natural 
work environment that influence development, wheth- 
er a formal management development program exists 
or not. Right now, let’s take an over-all look at what 
is commonly included in a formal management devel- 
opment program. j 

A modern management inventory and development 
program has three subsystems or steps: 


Step 1—You find out what management members 
you need, the number and the kind, now 
and in the future. 


Step 2—You measure the managers you have, the 
number and kind, their potential and their 
development needs. 


Step 3—You do what you have to do to make up 
the difference between what you need and 
what you have. 


PUTTING THEM TOGETHER 


In the first step above, organization planning can 
really exert an influence, because when you try to fig- 
ure out what executives you need—the number and 
kind, now and in the future—how else can you do it 
except by using a good, clearly thought-out, long- 
range organization plan? How can you tell what man- 
agers to develop, what kind and number, what level, 
how many general, how many specific, how many staff, 
how many line, unless you know where you are going 
in your organizational structure? 

Therefore, the organizational plan should graphi- 
cally portray management requirements, projected 
over future years. The plan, when carried out, will re- 
sult in the kind of structure and the kind of people, 
five or ten years from now, capable of accomplishing 
the objectives you want. After all, if your objective is 
expansion or diversification, the present organization 
chart, which may be the best for you now, could be 
the very one you don’t need for that expanded or more 
diverse situation in the future. 

Actually, a number of organization planning depart- 
ments have started at this point. They tried to deter- 
mine, as objectively as they could, what management 
members they would need—and they couldn’t do this 
without attention to organization. 

Organization planning also plays an important part 
in the second and third steps in management develop- 
ment. How can you really, with intelligence, appraise 
a man and determine his development needs unless 
this is done against the objective standard of a clean- 
cut, well-understood job? 
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A CLIMATE FOR DEVELOPMENT 


It is becoming generally recognized that formal 
management development activities are ineffective if, 
in the company as a whole, the total management and 
administrative picture, including organization, is in a 
mess. You cannot develop objective, systematic, broad 
managers in a work situation that is the very opposite. 
You cannot raise fish in the desert. 

For many years we have heard that what the school 
can do for the child is limited by the home environ- 
ment. Doesn’t the same point apply to the growth of 
managers? It is almost impossible to develop good 
managers in a badly managed company, in spite of the 
challenge it presents. Those managers who take out- 
side or in-company courses and who are really sold on 
improved management practices may come back to 
their jobs with the full intention of doing something 
about a bad situation. Often, however, they cannot 
surmount the obstacles inherent in the company’s cli- 
mate and attitude. I am talking about the extreme 
here, for no company is perfect, and most of us have 
no such excuse for not developing ourselves and those 
reporting to us. 

Therefore, though organization is only one part of 
the management picture, it can become the catalytic 
agent for improving across-the-board management, be- 
cause you cannot really organize well unless most of 
the other important elements of good management 
and administration are improved too. For example, 
you cannot plan the organization structure unless you 
decide where you are going in other things too, such 
as product policy, finances, facilities, etc. Organization 
planning stimulates these and other good management 
practices. 

More directly, formalized organization planning 
provides a means of delineating areas of authority and 
responsibility. It relates one set of functions to an- 
other, and it prescribes avenues of promotion. Each of 
these is a strong stimulus to proper management de- 
velopment. Organization planning also identifies lines 
of communication; and, incidentally, an organization 
chart is an article of communication and stimulates 
other communications. 

Now consider some of the specific things that can 
be done through organization planning to encourage 
development. 


DECENTRALIZATION 


An item of considerable controversy today is decen- 
tralization, and its two corollaries, delegation and di- 
visionalization. For purposes of definition, let us say 
decentralization is simply a thrusting of responsibility 
and authority downward, and sometimes outward; 
delegation is the process by which this is done; and 
divisionalization is one form of decentralization (for 
example, when you divisionalize by geography or by 
product) . 
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Without going into details, there are two things to 
note about decentralization, apart from its effect on 
management growth. It is no panacea. There is a right 
time and a wrong time, a right way and a wrong way, 
to do it. But if we accept that what one does on the 
job is of first importance in management development, 
there is no finer vehicle, no way to create more natural, 
inherent compulsions to management development 
than decentralization. Undeniably, one of the benefits 
of decentralization is the increase in the opportunities 
for manager growth that results. More people have to 
make more decisions involving broader ranges of con- 
siderations. 

The practice of decision making when one is ac- 
countable for the consequences is the key to manage- 
ment development. For example, you can tell a pro- 
duction manager for years that he should view sales 
problems in a certain way. You make only a little 
progress, if any. But when you put him in charge of 
a division—over sales, production, engineering, and 
other functions—you’ve got education to the nth de- 
gree, and fast. In effect, he becomes a general man- 
ager and he is forced to consider objectively the views 
of all departments. So, the heart of development is 
the making of decisions with accountability for the 
consequences. This really sobers and develops a man. 

Divisionalization, as a form of decentralization, also 
provides opportunity for staff people to develop. By 
assigning a man, formerly attached to a central staff, 
to handle his specialty in a division, he may learn 
every facet of the division’s plans and progress. He 
can become, in fact, a member of the division manage- 
ment team and a candidate for general management. 

It is, of course, possible to decentralize responsi- 
bility and authority without divisionalizing. A high 
degree of decentralization and the consequent advan- 
tages of manager development can be achieved within 
a strictly functional organization. The head of produc- 
tion can keep an extremely tight rein on every plant 
manager, or he can decentralize, thrusting responsi- 
bility downward. 

ROTATION 


Another means of facilitating manager development 
is through rotation. Now how can organization plan- 
ping help here? Well, first, you cannot have good rota- 
tion if positions are an ill-defined conglomeration of 
work, grouped more to match personalities than on 
the basis of work logic. You must have a clear and 
logical organization structure if rotation is to be prac- 
tical. 

A second important consideration in making rota- 
tion more effective is a balanced organization, and this 
requires proper planning. 

What do I mean by balance? Consider, for example, 
a situation where 80% or 90% of the important work 
of a unit is under the direction of one supervisor; and 
another supervisor at the same level has only 10% of 
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the total responsibility. This is obviously an imbal- 
ance. And rotation becomes an extremely difficult 
chore. Conversely, when responsibilities are more 
evenly divided, rotation becomes more practical. 


GROUP ASSIGNMENTS 


Provision for committees, junior boards, task forces 
and similar groups can also be an important contribu- 
tion to manager growth. However, this is a two-sided 
coin. Some companies have far too many committees 
so the authority of the line is fettered. Others have 
wide gaps in important planning and coordinating 
areas because their past experiences with committees 
have been bad, often because they were not set up 
right in the first place, and management is afraid of 
setting up advisory bodies without line authority. 
What is needed depends upon the particular com- 
pany’s over-all situation. However, I know you've seen 
this mistake made by some companies with respect to 
junior boards: first they decide that committees are 
good for development; then they set one up; then they 
start looking for work for it to do; and finally they ask 
it to consider whether they should have a Christmas 
party this year. 

Committees should be organized with a purpose that 
is significant in terms of company objectives. Author- 
ity and responsibility should be carefully calculated 
and communicated; the committees should serve rath- 
er than confuse and impede line decisions and action. 
They should be given assignments that permit them 
to make a contribution, and they should be comprised 
of members carefully selected for the individual con- 
tribution they can make. Only then can committees 
be expected to contribute toward manager develop- 
ment, or anything else. 

Organization planning can run a constant patrol on 
committees to see that new ones are justified and the 
need for old ones hasn’t worn out. 

If a company has a formal management develop- 
ment program, organization planning can contribute 
by seeing that the function is placed at a properly 
high level. A further contribution it can make is to 
see that people understand that the authority and re- 
sponsibility for management development is line cen- 
tered, and not staff centered, even though provision 
should be made for the excellent and necessary staff 
services provided by development specialists. 

Another of the things organization planning can do 
is to build organization ability in managers. A good 
manager is by definition a good organizer. Organiza- 
tion planning staffs should both foster this concept, 
and assist in improving the organizing ability of line 
managers. 


IMPORTANCE OF PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL 


Still another contribution of organization planning 
is the assurance that the organization is set up so that 
performance can be measured. This is extremely im- 


portant to a program of management appraisal and 
development. In fact, some of us are beginning to be- 
lieve that if you can’t specifically measure what every 
major unit and person in your organization accom- 
plishes, there is a good chance you are really not or- 
ganized properly. The extent to which responsibility 
can be pinpointed is a good measure of organization 
structure itself. Certainly, you cannot develop a man- 
ager properly unless you know where he needs devel- 
oping. Measuring systems will be more accurate when 
divisions of work are logical, and have an objective 
beginning and end that can be simply explained and 
readily understood. Appraisals and counseling in terms 
of such measurements will. be more effective than a 
discussion in generalities. 

By way of conclusion, let’s go back a little bit and 
look at the size and the trend of this thing we call 
management development. You’ve all heard the ex- 
pression, “There are many ways to skin a cat.” From 
my experience with managers, there seem to have been 
a number of ways of running a business, or a part of 
it. Take the example of managers who have been huge- 
ly successful and whose central focus was on cost re- 
duction. In an irritated fashion they attended to other 
things when they had to, but then they came back to 
cost again. There are others whose central focus was 
machine efficiency, others whose central focus was 
profit, and I knew one whose very life was quality— 
and he did pretty well. I even knew one manager 
whose major interest, believe it or not, was having a 
clean plant. He did surprisingly well, too, since havmg 
a clean plant relates a little to cost, and to quality and 
some other things, and the competition wasn’t too 
tough at that time. 

But most businesses now have become so large and 
complex, and so much more competitive, that if a 
manager focuses too much on machine performance, 
or on cost, or on customer-complaint problems, he’s 
leaving no time for the necessary and central job of 
thinking about how to guide the total organization 
through our changing world. If he tries to do all these 
things himself, or spends too much time on one, in- 
stead of focusing on the development of the people 
who control them, he is really dooming his business, 
at best, to the status quo. It can’t grow. 


Next Month—"Economic Satisfaction" 


The two Round Tables in this issue were originally 
presented at Tar ConFERENCE Boarp’s 382nd Meeting 


in New York City early this year. The third Round 
Table in this series on “Meeting the Demand for 
Better Management” will appear in the May issue 
under the title “Assuring Economic Satisfaction.” 
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Business considerations such as low cost, high pro- 
ductivity and good quality are extremely important. 
But a top manager who operates on the premise that 
his major focus should be building people will gen- 
erally attain these other goals as a result. This is why 
organization planning, as well as other procedures in 
business, must be done in a way to stimulate manage- 
ment development. 

Intelligent organization planning is not formality, 
it is not restriction, it is not a system of “boxing in.” 
The organization plan can be a charter of opportunity 
for men to become as big as they can be. 


First, Know Yourself! 


by Thomas G. Spates 


CHAIRMAN SPATES: A few key words have 
come up in our discussion that have a special impact 
upon me. In some ways they serve to summarize much 
of what has been said. 

These key words are: “guiding principles,” with 
emphasis upon “principles,” “faith,” and “tradition.” 
These are fine, wholesome fundamentals. Also, we 
have heard a lot about “self-development”: the growth 
of people through the example set by management; 
growth through the process of having to write letters; 
growth of the individual through the process of having 
to make speeches; growth of individuals in manage- 
ment through participation in the development of 
projects in communication. And emphasis was placed 
on the determination of needs as a basis for many of 
these activities. 

There has been an emphasis on people; helping a 
man to realize his potential; the teaching and learning 
process; growth through accountability; unity rather 
than uniformity; and focus on the building of manage- 
ment. 

All of those characterize the discussion of ways to 
improve the climate for management growth. Now let 
me add a few items out of current activities which 
have impressed me as being related to some of these 
fundamentals. 

Last October, Frederick R. Kappel, president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, was 
addressing a group of management people on technical 
activities and subjects. Toward the end of his discus- 
sion he said: “But in my judgment all of these activi- 
ties, valuable as they may be, can only be effective 
as an aid to growth in the right kind of climate, and 
for that, the boss is everlastingly responsible.” He 
continued, “We will do the best job, I’m sure, when, 
and only when, every boss acts on the understanding 
that an indispensable part of his assignment is to do 
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everything he thoughtfully and reasonably can to en- 
courage the growth of his subordinates.” 

That has seemed to me to be an historically impor- 
tant statement. It is a view into the future. It says to 
us that this problem of growth not only starts with 
management but has to be an important part of super- 
visory responsibility with respect to those whose work 
is directed. 

Similarly, a recent magazine article! reported upon 
a, survey made among a rather large sampling of young 
management people in terms of: “What do you want? 
What are your needs? What are the things in your 
environment that are important to you?” The conclu- 
sion reached was: “These people are seeking a good 
company outlook and progressive management meth- 
ods. Above all, they want integrity and adherence to 
principle.” 

And finally as a confirmation or supplement to what 
we have heard in this conference session, one of the 
outstanding psychiatrists in the State of Connecticut 
recently told a group of manufacturers: “Understand- 
ing one’s self and the effect of one’s personality on 
others must be a continuing daily effort if one is to 
have good interpersonal relations and minimize stress- 
ful situations.” 

In somewhat the same words, he added, “Clinical 
experience overwhelmingly supports the maxim that 
the better one knows one’s self, the smoother are one’s 
relations with others, and the stronger is one’s emo- 
tional health.” 

I believe we are going to hear more and more about 
that in the months and years to come. To me it is 
rather interesting that insofar as I have been able to 
find out, the item of knowing and understanding our- 
selves and our impact upon others has not yet ap- 
peared upon the agenda of a conference of manage- 
ment in the United States. One explanation, it seems 
to me, is that knowing and understanding ourselves 
and our impact upon others calls for more courage 
and perseverance than any other assignment we have 
up to now undertaken. 


“Nurturing High-Talent Manpower,” by Marvin Bower. Harvard 
Business Review, November, 1957. 


Management Bookshelf 


Executive Management of Personnel—The author of this 
book feels that “the personnel function should be viewed 
like any other function of a business with an obligation to 
contribute to the profits of the company.” He states that 
its basic objective should be “to get the best return on the 
payroll dollar in the long run.” And with this objective in 
view, he has developed what he calls a “results” approach 
to cost reduction. It consists in “getting employees to work 
for results and not at a job” and ranges from trouble-shoot- 
ing in weak areas to revamping the entire personnel sys- 
tem. By Edward Schleh, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey, 1958, $5.65. 


The First Job 


Are companies fulfilling their responsibilities to new employees, particularly 
those who are working for the first time? Here are some helpful tips 


HE WEEKLY MEETING of the executive com- 

mittee was almost over when President Reed spoke 
up. “Gentlemen, before we adjourn, I’d like to get your 
ideas on a matter in which I have become interested. 
I confess I had hardly thought about this at all until 
my seventeen-year-old daughter brought it to my at- 
tention the other evening. 

“As some of you know, Joan recently went to work 
for the first time in her life. She figured that college 
would mean more to her if she had a year of employ- 
ment after high school. After her third day at the of- 
fice, I could tell that she was disturbed about some- 
thing. ‘Dad,’ she said, ‘you’ve had different jobs and 
you’ve worked for a long time. This is my first job. 
I’ve never known anything but going to school. There 
everyone was about the same age and doing about the 
same things. We had teachers who explained things to 
us slowly and carefully. 

“It’s a lot different at the office. There are people 
of all ages around you. You’re on your own. Everyone 
else seems to know what to do and how to do it and 
what’s expected of them—but I don’t. I don’t really 
know what business is like at all, or how I fit in. May- 
be I don’t!’ 

“Well, we talked for quite a while and maybe I was 
able to say a few things that helped. At any rate ’m 
glad to say she got over the rough period on her job 
without very much further distress. 

“You probably have guessed what I’m leading up 
to. After the conversation with Joan I started think- 
ing about what we are doing here to get our youngsters 
started off on the right foot. As all of you know, we 
employ quite a few seventeen- and eighteen-year-olds 
right out of high school, and a number ‘of young peo- 
ple come to us directly from college. 

“I realize we have an induction plan, but I know 
very little about it. Jim, you’re in charge of it, can 
you enlighten me?” 

Jim, the vice-president of personnel administration, 
spoke up promptly. He knew the company’s induction 
plan forwards and backwards. He had studied the 
plans of other companies and was sure his ranked with 
the best. He gave a vivid description of the company’s 
illustrated handbook, which covered “all subjects of 
interest to new employees.” He told of the film, “Our 
Company and Its Products,” shown to new workers. 


“Then,” he went on, “every two or three months, we 
get our new hires together and take them on a tour 
of the different departments. That way they see every- 
thing that’s going on and this gives them a broad view 
of company operations. Finally, each supervisor is 
supposed to sit down with the new worker, fill him in 
with anything that he needs to know about his job, 
and answer any questions he may have. I guess that 

about tells the story of our induction plan.” } 

The president asked if any of the others had any- 
thing to add to the discussion. Two executives made 
the point that the success of the induction plan de- 
pended primarily on the way the immediate super- 
visor played his role. One said that some of his su- 
pervisors took the assignment seriously, that others 
took it lightly, and that still others did nothing at all 
about it. “Maybe I’m to blame,” this executive apol- 
ogized, “for not checking more carefully to see that 
all of my supervisors follow through on this as they 
should.” 

“That may be part of the trouble,” the other execu- 
tive observed, “but I’m not sure it’s the whole story. 
I’m pretty strict on the follow through and yet I’m not 
satisfied with the results we’re getting. We are losing 
too many of these young people. I’ve about concluded 
that our induction plan, fine as it seems to be, is in- 
complete. Just how or where it breaks down, I don’t 
know. I wish I did. Early turnover certainly is costing 
us too much.” 

Several executives expressed somewhat different 
ideas and viewpoints, but there was agreement on two 
central points. The first was that such things as hand- 
books and company tours are good but not of vital im- 
portance. As one of the executives remarked: “Induc- 
tion can’t be done wholesale.” The second conclusion 
was that each first-line supervisor must be sold on the 
importance of his part in the induction program. 

“Not only must he understand that he is the key to 
a successful plan,” President Reed said, “but we must 
help him do the job. It is not something easy that we 
are asking him to do. 

“T have a few suggestions,” the president continued. 
“In fact, ve written them out and had copies made. 
This is only a beginning, and I’m sure it can be im- 
proved. I’ve called my effort “Tips to a Worker Start- 
ing his First Job.’ I would like to know what you 
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think of it. I hope you'll tell me at our meeting next 
week.” 

This is the sheet President Reed handed each mem- 
ber of his executive committee. 


Tips to a Worker Starting his First Job 
Foreword to the Supervisor 


Each year our company hires dozens of youngsters 
right out of high school and college. Few of them 
know what it’s like holding a full-time job. Many of 
them have little conception of what business is all 
about. Naturally, they may be confused at first. We 

need to do everything we can to make them feel at 
home here. This will not be easy. It will take time— 
quite a little of it in some instances, I suspect. But if 
we succeed, the rewards will be high. 

Of one thing I’m sure: no one is in as good a posi- 
tion to help the new worker as his immediate super- 
visor. That’s you. You should understand the impor- 
tance of taking as much time as you need to do the job 
right. Turnover is costing our company a lot of money. 
We are losing too many of these high school kids 
after a few weeks or a few months of employment. 
Some early turnover must be expected. But we’re ex- 
periencing too much, and it’s not good for us or for 
the individuals affected. 

I’m convinced that much of this early turnover can 
be controlled. Let’s do everything we can to help these 
youngsters start off on the right foot. 

I’ve jotted down a few things that might help. I’d 
like you to try them out—say for the next six months 
—and then we'll check our turnover figures and see 
if we're making any progress. 

Some of these things, which I’ve called “Tips,” you 
may wish to discuss directly with each new worker. 
Some could be duplicated and simply handed out 
without much comment. These items are intended to 
supplement the usual information found in the em- 
ployee handbook. 


General Tips 


1. Your boss is your immediate supervisor; keep 
close to him. He will tell you what to do and how to 
do it. He will judge how well you do your job. Don’t 
hesitate to ask him questions. If you don’t quite 
understand when he explains things, ask questions. 
Ask him to repeat what isn’t clear. If necessary, make 
notes that you can go over later. 

Check with your supervisor from time to time to 
make sure you’re on the right track. Don’t expect one 
of the other workers to tell you what the boss wants 
you to do. Get your instructions direct. Don’t forget, 
your boss is just as accountable for the work you do 
as you are. 

2. Put in a fair day’s work. If you and the others 
on the payroll don’t produce goods in sufficient quan- 
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tity and of satisfactory quality to enable the company 
to make a profit on its operation, there soon will be no 
payroll. 

3. At first you will not earn your keep. The com- 
pany will lose money on you for a time. This is to be 
expected. But through training and experience you 
soon will gain skills and become an asset to the organi- 
zation. 

But knowing your job from A to Z is not enough in 
itself. Some individuals, despite good ability and 
good job training, do not make good employees. They 
are, in a word, not as productive as they should be. 
Here are two reasons: 


e They do not know how to work. 


e They do not give the effort to the job that is 
required to make a success of it. 


4. The first few days on the job are apt to be rough. 
You're in a new situation. You’re working with peo- 
ple of all ages and with people whose backgrounds 
may be different than yours. The other workers know 
what to do, but you don’t. Naturally, you'll feel con- 
fused at first. 

5. Admit a mistake if you make one. Everyone 
makes errors. Many of us try to cover them up, make 
excuses, or put the blame on someone else. It’s a re- 
freshing thing for a worker to “own up” and face a 
situation honestly. Your boss will think all the more 
of you if you do. 

6. Almost all workers find they are able to do their 
jobs successfully after a period of training. Of those 
who do not make the grade, about four out of five fail 
because they do not adjust satisfactorily to their jobs. 
Only one in five is discharged for lack of ability to do 
the job. 

7. Work can be fun. Some people never learn this. 
I hope you do. If you do your job to the best of your 
abilities, you almost surely will get satisfactions from 
it. If this doesn’t happen, you probably are not in the 
“right” job and should discuss the situation with your 
supervisor. 

8. It is possible to learn a great deal in some jobs. 
In other jobs there is considerable routine. But, as 
someone has said, there are no dead-end jobs, only 
dead-end people. 


Personal Tips 


It is hard to say some of these things graciously, 
and yet they need to be said. So here goes—and please 
don’t be offended. 

1. If the amount you earn is not the same as that 
earned by those around you, it is better to keep the 
information to yourself. Hard feelings may develop 
when earnings are compared. But you should ask 
yourself from time to time: Considering the time and 
effort I give my job, am I being paid a fair wage or 
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salary? If your answer is no, talk things over with 
your supervisor or look for another job. 

2. Politics and religion are two other subjects that 
should be discussed little, if at all, in the work situ- 
ation. 

3. Don’t talk too much. Especially don’t brag or 
carry gossip. Most workers these days are free to talk 
to one another, and this is as it should be. But don’t 
carry the privilege to the point where it interferes with 
your work or with the work of others. 

4. Show yourself to be a friendly person, and you’]l 
soon make friends. 

5. Avoid borrowing or loaning money. 


6. Contribute to office parties, going-away gifts, 


and so on. (If in doubt as to the amount, ask the solici- 
tor for a suggestion.) 
7. Don’t complain how hard your job is, or make 
a big “production” of it. Others are apt to get bored 
if you tell them how difficult your job is, or how im- 
portant it is, or how much routine you must do, ete. 
8. Try to steer a reasonable course between being 
a job killer (a super eager-beaver) and a loafer. Hold 
up your end of the job and don’t object to doing a 
little extra when asked to, but don’t get the reputa- 
tion for being an apple polisher. You will gain the 
respect of your associates, as well as that of your 
supervisor, if you are an: honest, diligent worker. 
STEPHEN HaBBE 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Eye Protection Program Pays Off 


EARING safety glasses is paying off for em- 

ployees of Royal McBee Corporation of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, a manufacturer of typewriters and 
other office equipment. Since late in 1955 when the 
company initiated an eye-protection program, there 
has been a constant decline in the number of eye 
injuries and the number of eye cases referred to 
specialists. 

The use of safety glasses is mandatory in four large 
departments of Royal McBee. These are the areas in 
which work is carried on that is hazardous to the eyes, 
as evidenced by the medical and safety records. In 
several other moderately hazardous areas, safety 
glasses are provided at the request of supervisors, with 
the understanding that employees are expected to 
wear them during working hours. 

When the program was initiated in 1955, all per- 
sonnel in the designated departments who normally 
wore glasses were given eye examinations. If the test 
did not indicate the need for a change in lenses, the 
company requested a copy of the employee’s last pre- 
scription and fitted him with safety glasses containing 
his correction. If the eye test showed a need for a 
change in his prescription, the employee was permitted 
to have an ophthalmologist or optometrist of his own 
choice test his vision and prescribe new glasses. To 
expedite the program in the beginning, employees who 
did not then wear eye glasses were issued safety glasses 
with plain lenses. Later, however, these individuals 
were also tested, and many were found to need cor- 
rective lenses. 

Royal McBee Corporation pays the entire cost of 
the program, which includes the in-plant service of an 
optician, the cost of the safety glasses and fittings, and 


the fee paid to outside examiners to provide initial 
examinations for employees. Subsequent examinations 
and changes in safety glasses also are paid for by the 
company. 

All new employees are instructed in the importance 
of eye protection during the safety training phase of 
their indoctrination classes. Once the glasses are issued, 
it is the supervisors’ responsibility to enforce the re- 
quirement to wear them. All visitors are given plastic 
safety glasses to wear while in those areas of the plant 
that are considered hazardous. 

The company has experienced a large reduction in ; 
eye injuries since the inception of the safety program. 
The department that had the highest incidence of eye 
injuries prior to the program now has one of the lowest. 
From 1953 to 1955, 118 eye injuries occurred in that , 
department, and nineteen cases were serious enough ~ 
for referral to eye specialists. In the 1955-1957 period, 
injuries dropped to fifty-one, and only two cases had 
to be referred to eye specialists. Eye injury cases in | 
1953 in all departments numbered 761, and seventy- 
two were referred to eye specialists. This compares to 
490 cases in 1957 with forty-three referrals to outside 
specialists.1 

The eyesight of at least seven people has been saved 
through the use of safety glasses. Two employees have 
been named to the Wise Owl Club, a national organi- 
zation comprised of persons whose safety glasses have 
saved them from blindness.—D.M.T. 


* Injuries now incurred are principally conjunctival irritation or 
infection which may be caused or initiated by dust, solutions or 
foreign bodies contacted at work. It is conceivable that such en- 
trance can occur through the periphery of the glasses. Some cases 
also may be a natural misinterpretation of the early signs of an 
infectious conjunctivitis for that of a foreign body. 
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Later Press Highlights 


HE FIRST step toward formation of a national 

federation of engineering unions has been taken 
through the establishment of the Engineers and Sci- 
entists Guild, states the ESG Outlook, official journal 
of the newly formed union. Meeting in New York City, 
the members have adopted a constitution, a tentative 
budget and a provisional slate of officers. 

Provisional president of the guild is Charles N. Hall, 
president of the Engineers Association of Sperry Gyro- 
scope. Mr. Hall will become president when two-thirds 
of the proposed membership ratifies the new constitu- 
tion. He will remain as president until the first official 
union convention—expected to be held early in 1959— 
elects new officers. 

Recent issues of the ESG Outlook have traced the 
formation of the guild from dissident groups in the 
Engineers and Scientists of America. According to the 
ESG Outlook, the prime reason for the split in ESA 
was “fundamental differences in viewpoint which 
could not be resolved or further ignored.” The faction 
which became the nucleus for the Engineers and Sci- 
entists Guild was “firmly convinced that a national 
organization should devote a large measure of its ef- 
forts toward the improvement of the economic status 
of engineering employees . . . [through] collective bar- 
gaining.” Other factions, says the ESG, “proposed that 
the national organization pattern itself after the tech- 
nical societies and place emphasis on prestige and pub- 
lic relations. Collective bargaining was advocated, 
but the effort in this direction was to be purely 
nominal.” 

The program advocated by this faction, according 
to the guild, would attempt to “disenfranchise the pre- 
professionals.” ESG, on the other hand, will “extend 
its hand to all employees in the family of engineering 
and scientific personnel who indicate a desire for col- 
lective bargaining.” The guild claims to represent at 
the present time “a combined total of about 20,000 
engineers, scientists and technical personnel.” 

For the time being, the guild indicates that it will 
function in modest fashion. Several long-range goals, 
such as legislative lobbying and giving negotiating as- 
sistance to member units, will not be attempted until 
the organization has gained firmer footing. An initial 
budget of $15,000 has been approved, however, to 
finance organizational activities. Income is to be de- 
rived from a 50-cent per member initiation fee and a 
25-cent per member monthly per capita tax. But the 
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New Engineers’ Union Formed 


Outlook expects that the per capita tax will go up to 
50 cents a month when the guild adopts a full-scale 
national program. 


Skilled Trades and the UAW 


“Skilled trades workers will present a united front 
with production workers at the bargaining table in 
1958,” declares Solidarity, weekly newspaper of the 
United Automobile Workers. Despite an attempt by 
some dissident groups to set a minimum wage demand 
(frequently cited as $3.25) for skilled workers, Soli- 
darity reports that delegates to the UAW’s annual 
skilled trades conference “overwhelmingly” voted to 
endorse the union’s over-all collective bargaining pro- 
gram adopted in January. 

The delegates took this action after they were urged 
by UAW Vice-President Richard Gosser, director of 
the skilled trades department, to “fight side by side 
with the production workers so that we can advance 
our economic conditions.” 

However, other reports indicate that the independ- 
ent Society for Skilled Trades, a rival of the UAW 
for its skilled workers, has filed petitions for NLRB 
representation elections in UAW territory. 

Among the other resolutions passed by the skilled 
trades meeting was one that dealt with “moonlighting” 
—defined by the UAW as holding two jobs in the 
industry. 'This resolution, says Labor’s Daily, “urged 
the international to insert in the contracts clauses to 
bar a worker from holding two jobs at the same time. 
It called for considering such a worker as an automatic 
quit if he failed to end this practice.” 


Major Contracts Expire in '58 


During 1958, major union contracts covering more 
than two million workers are scheduled to expire. 
Among them are the automobile industry’s Big Three 
contracts with the UAW: the General Motors contract 
expires May 29; Chrysler on May 31; and Ford on 
June 1. Other contracts due to expire during the year 
are in transportation equipment, apparel, nonelectrical 
machinery and communications. 

In addition to these expirations, there is great inter- 
est in the automatic wage boost and contract improve- 


*See “The UAW’s 1958 Demands,” Management Record, Febru- 
ary, 1958, p. 54. 
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ments scheduled for July 1, 1958, under the Steel- 
workers’ agreements with the basic steel companies. 
Under these contracts, the Steelworkers will automati- 
cally get 7 cents to 13 cents an hour wage boosts. 

Other changes scheduled under these Steelworker 
contracts include: 


Item Prior to 7-1-58 After 7-1-58 
Sunday premium pay 20% 25% 
Holiday overtime double time double time 


pay and one-tenth and one-quarter 
Afternoon shift 
premium pay 


Night shift 
premium pay 


6 cents an hour 8 cents an hour 


9 cents an hour 12 cents an hour 


A selected list of major contracts scheduled to ter- 
minate during the months of April, May and June 
is shown in the table on pages 143, 144. 


Another Dues Rebate for Air Line Pilots 


For the third consecutive year, members of the Air 
Line Pilots Association are to receive a dues dividend, 
announces The Air Line Pilot. The dividend will 
amount to 5.22% of dues paid in 1957—from $3.13 to 
$19.52, depending on the member’s dues rate. 

Constitutional provisions for the dues rebate system 
were adopted by the Air Line Pilots in 1954. Their 
president, C. N. Sayen, explains the workings of the 
system in these words: “A constitutional limit is 
placed on the association’s allowable net worth. The 
present maximum permissible net worth, based on ac- 
tive current membership, is $3,685,000. Until this 
maximum is reached . .. an amount equal to not more 
than 15% of the year’s net surplus over operating ex- 
penses may be placed in the association’s reserve in 
any one year. The balance, in this year’s case $106,000, 
constitutes the dividend which is returned to the mem- 
bership.” 

Through use of this feature, says Mr. Sayen, “dues 
are automatically related to the current cost of repre- 
senting our members rather than to building up a huge 
reserve fund for posterity.” 


Propose Boycott of "'Right-to-Work" States 


If the 52,000-member Glass Bottle Blowers Associa- 
tion has its way, Miami Beach and other favorite con- 
vention cities located in right-to-work states will be- 
come “out of bounds” for union groups. 

As reported in Labor’s Daily, the executive board of 
the Glass Blowers “has taken the initiative in doing 
something about the merchants who benefit by union 
conventions yet support scab laws.” The board has 
passed a resolution which provides that no future na- 
tional or regional conventions or conferences of the 
union are to be held in any city of any state which has 
enacted a right-to-work law. In addition, the union 


will boycott places where local business groups are ac- 
tively campaigning for passage of such legislation. 

According to Labor’s Daily, the Glass Blowers’ pres- 
ident, Lee W. Minton, has sent copies of the resolution 
to all unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO, as well as to 
various chambers of commerce and convention bu- 
reaus. He has expressed the hope that other unions 
will adopt similar resolutions. 

Eighteen states currently have right-to-work laws. 
They are: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Indiana, Iowa, Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah and Virginia. 


Unions Act on Strike Benefit Funds 


A number of unions have taken action either to in- 
crease strike benefits or to set up strike benefit plans 
where none now exist. Among these unions are the 
International Association of Machinists and two lum- 
bering groups in the Pacific Northwest. 

Members of the Machinists’ union who participated 
in a membership referendum have voted to increase 
strike benefits from the present $10 a week to $35, 
reports The Machinist. The referendum was conducted 
during February; and the measure was approved by a 
vote of 110,187 to 65,891. In 1956 a similar referendum 
had been defeated. 

The strike benefit fund is to be financed by an in- 
crease in the per capita tax. Formerly $1.30 a month, 
the tax will now be $2. Fifty cents of this increase will 
go to the strike benefit fund, which will begin pay- 
ments to strikers when $2 million has been accrued. 

In the Pacific Northwest, the Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers, an affiliate of the Carpenters’ union, will be 
asked to give convention approval to a new strike 
benefits fund. This proposal calls for a $1 a day assess- 
ment from nonstriking lumber and sawmill workers to 
be used for strike benefits for members involved in 
walkouts. According to Labor’s Daily, the union terms 
the proposal part of “a bold plan . . . to obtain wage 
increases in the face of the worst lumber depression 
since World War II.” No indication is given of the 
amount of strike benefits contemplated. 

Along the same lines, The International Wood- 
worker urges Woodworker union members in the 
Northwest “to attend their local union meetings, learn 
the facts, and then cast their ballots for the proposed 
strike benefit fund.” This proposal would establish a 
$15 a week strike benefit payable as long as funds 
last to each member “whose local union has contrib- 
uted to the fund for a period of ten months prior to 
any legal strike or lockout. All members will receive 
equal benefits.” The Woodworker does not go into de- 
tail as to the method of financing this proposed fund. 


Martz P. DorBanpt 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Selected Contracts Scheduled to Terminate during April, May and June 
Compiled by The Conference Board 


Company and Expiration Company and Expiration 
Location Union Date Location Union ate 
ACF Industries, Inc. Machinists 4-58 Erwin Mills, Inc. Textile Workers (UTW) 4-58 
Riverdale, Md. Several states 5-58 
Alpha Portland Cement Cement Workers 5-58 Esso Standard Oil Co. Standard Refinery Union 5-58 
a and Bayonne, N. J. (ind.) 
terstate 6-58 
American Cable and Communications Workers 5-58 oe ae ouects a 
Radio Corp iat 
Gamers states: Formica Co. Electrical Workers 5-58 
‘ 4 ; Cincinnati, Ohio (IUE) 
American Cyanamid Co. Chemical Workers 5-58 ; : es 
Marista, Ohioland ee ee Machinists 5-58 
Pearl River, N. Y. eS Ne 
American Merchant Unions covering licensed 6-58 PEs 
| . Marine Institute and unlicensed and General Aniline and Film Chemical Workers 6-58 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast personnel 9-58 Corp. 
shipping Rensselaer and Bing- 
American Motors Corp. Auto Workers 6-58 hamton, N. Y. 
Mich. and Wisc. General Dynamics Corp. Machinists and others 4-58 
Arrow-Hart and Hege- Electrical Workers 6 - 58 Cal., N. Mex., Texas and 
man Electric Co. (IBEW) and Md. 6-58 
Hartford, Conn. General Motors Corp. Auto Workers 5-58 
Automotive Tool and Die Auto Workers 6-58 Interstate 
Mfrs. Assn. General Motors Corp. Electrical Workers 5-58 
Detroit, Mich. Interstate (IUE) 
Boeing Airplane Co. Machinists; Engineers 5-58 eos al Portland Cement — Cement Workers poe 
Seattle, Wash. and beth 
seein Various states 
Wichita, Kans. Peel 
Piecw cts’ Boasdiof (Trade Reuters Gad.) 5-58 poo Tel. Co. of Communications Workers 4-58 
New Work. Noy: fe Ola, Ak 
Brown Company Pulp, Sulphite Workers 6-58 Newtee anda: 
Berlin, N. H. Great Northern Paper Papermakers and others 4-58 
California Trucking Assn. Teamsters (ind.) 4-58 Co. 
Intrastate Cal. Maine 
Celanese Corp. of Textile Workers (TWU) 4-58 John Hancock Mutual Insurance Workers 6-58 
. Garrae ihe rue Insurance Co. 
mberland, ; terstate 
Chain Belt Co. Steelworkers 5-58 Hotel Assn. of New York _N. Y. Hotel Trades 5-58 
Mass. and Wisc. New York, N. Y. Council 
Chapman Valve Mfg. Co. Electrical Workers 6 - 58 
Indian Orchard, Mass. (IUE) International Paper Co. Papermakers and others- 5 - 58 
Chrysler Corp. Auto Workers 5-58 haart oe Div. 
Interstate erstate 
inci i Electrical Work 4-58 : 
Sena ce and ‘GBEW) ee rave ie Johnson and Johnson Textile Workers (TWU) 5-58 
Cincianati, Ohio ; 5 New Brunswick, N. J. 
Cluett, Peabody and Co. Clothing Workers 5-58 a ee ems Electrical Workers (UE) 4-58 
Interstate ‘ Springfield, Vt. 
Consolidated Water Pulp, Sulphite Workers 4-58 
Power and Paper Co. and others Kelsey Hayes Wheel Co. Auto Workers 6 - 58 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisc. Mich. 
er aaa Firms Clothing Workers 5-58 Kimberly-Clark Corp. Papermakers; and Pulp, 5-58 
uadelphia, ra. Neenah, Wisc. Sulphite Workers 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. Machinists 4-58 Kimberly-Clark Corp. Mine Workers, Dist. 50 6-58 
Carlstadt, N. J. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dan River Mills, Inc. Textile Workers 5-58 Knitted Outerwear Ladies’ Garment Workers 6-58 
Danville, Va. (UTW) eee ca 
Detroit Edison Co. Utility Workers and 6-58 Ses crea 
Detroit, Mich. Geen Workers Lehigh Portland Cement | Cement Workers 4 - 68 
Dewey Portland Cement — Cement Workers 6-58 ee sites Pas 
Co. ; : ; 
Sev erlatites Lionel Corp. Electrical Workers 4-58 
Dow Chemical Co. Denver Metal Trades 5-58 Irvington, N. J. (TUE) 
Boulder, Colo. Council McDonnell Aircraft Corp. Machinists and others 5-58 
Elgin National Watch Machinists 6-58 St. Louis, Mo. 
Co. Marion Power Shovel Co. Steelworkers 4-58 
Elgin, Ill. Marion, Ohio 
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Selected Contracts Scheduled to Terminate during April, May and June — Continued 


Company and 
Location 


Glenn L. Martin Co. 
Middle River, Md. 
Master Electric Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Metropolitan Edison Co. 
Reading, Pa. 
Metropolitan Lithog- 
raphers Assn., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
Minneapolis Honeywell 
Regulator Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Minnesota and Ontario 
Paper Co. 
International Falls, Minn. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Monsanto, Ill. 
Montgomery Ward and 
Co., Inc. 
Interstate 


National Skirt and 
Sportswear Assn. 

N. Y., Pa., N. J., Conn. 

New Jersey Bell Tel. Co. 

Plant and Eng. Depts., 
Intrastate N. J. 

New Jersey Zinc Co. 

Palmerton, Pa. 

New York Shipbuilding 
Corp. 

Camden, N. J. 

New York Telephone Co. 

Coml. Hars., Plant 
and Eng. Depts., 

Intrastate N. Y. 

Niagara Mohawk Power 
Co. 

Intrastate N. Y. 

Northwest Paper Co. 

Brainerd, Minn. 

Northwestern Mutual 
Life Ins. Co. 

Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Oxford Paper Co. 
Rumford, Me. 


Pacific Maritime Assn. 
West Coast 


Pacific Coast Shipbuilders 

Interstate 

Pan American World 
Airways, Inc. 

Interstate 

Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Co. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Public Service Elec. and 
Gas Co. 

N. J. 

Pullman Standard Car 
Mfg. Co. 

Michigan City, Ind. 


Union 
Auto Workers 
Electrical Workers (UE) 
Electrical Workers 


(IBEW) 
Lithographers 


Electrical Workers 
(TUE) 


Woodworkers and others 


Chemical Workers 


Teamsters (ind.) 


Ladies’ Garment Workers 


Electrical Workers 
(IBEW) 

Steelworkers 

Marine and Shipbuilding 


Workers; and Boiler- 
makers 


Independent Tel. Unions 


Electrical Workers 
(IBEW) 


Papermakers and others 


Assoc. Unions of America 


Papermakers 


Longshoremen and Ware- 
housemen; Masters, 
Mates; American 
Radio Assn.; and 
Marine Engineers 


Metal Trades Council” 


Railway Clerks 


Oil, Chemical Workers 


Gas Workers Union 
(FLU) 


Electrical Workers 
(IBEW) 


Railway Carmen 


Expiration 
Date 
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Company and 
ation 
Radio Corp. of America 
Ind., Penn., Ohio, N. J. 
Realty Advisory Board 
on Labor Relations, 
Inc. 
Apt. Bldgs., New York, 
N.Y. 


St. Regis Paper Co. 

Me. and Fla. 

San Francisco Retailers’ 
Council 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Scott Paper Co. 

Mobile, Ala. 

Southern Bell Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. 

Interstate 

Southwestern Portland 
Cement Co. 

Various states 

Square D Company 

Detroit, Mich. 

A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 

Decatur, Il. 

Sylvania Electric 
Products Co. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sylvania Electrical 
Products Co. 

Pa., Mass. 


Tide Water Ass’d. Oil Co. 
Cal. 
Trucking Cos. 
New England Freight 
Agreement 
Conn., Mass., R. I. 


Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corp. 

Bound Brook, N. J. 

Union Electric Co. 

Mo. 

Universal Winding Co. 

Cranston, R. I. 


West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Western Union Telegraph 
Co. 
Interstate 
Wien Union Telegraph 
oO. 
Interstate 
We aeones Air Brake 
0. 
Swissvale, Pa. 
Westinghouse Air Brake 


Co. 
Wilmerding, Pa. 
White Motor Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville, Mass. 
J. H. Williams and Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wisconsin Power and 
Light Co. 
Madison, Wisc. 


Union 


Electrical Workers 
(IBEW) 


Building Service 
Employees 


Papermakers and others 


Retail Clerks 


Papermakers and others 


Communications Workers 


Cement Workers 


Auto Workers 
Auto Workers 


Electrical Workers 
(IUE) 


Electrical Workers (UE) 


Oil, Chemical Workers 


Teamsters (ind.) 


Chemical Union (ind.) 


Electrical Workers 
(IBEW) 


Machinists 


Pulp, Sulphite Workers; 


and Papermakers 


American Communica- 
tions Assn. (ind.) 


Telegraphers 


Electrical Workers (UE); 
and Railroad Signal- 
men 

Electrical Workers (UE); 
and Office Union 
(ind.) 

Auto Workers 


Steelworkers 


Steelworkers; and Die 
Sinkers 

Electrical Workers 
(IBEW) 


Expiration 
ate 


6-58 
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Significant Labor Statistics 


1958 1957 Percentage Change 


Item Unit Year Latest | Latest 


Ago Month | Month 


over over 
Previous| Year 
Month Ago 
lonsumer Price Indexes 
BaP LeMIs (NEC) a clereie ale s/eiewieie's « s.6\sie'= 1953 = 100 9 8 1} 103.6) +0.3| +2.9 
POOR mehse emiaet i. ritle! Aye tai «ols tie. sisi- 1953 = 100 5 6 .6| 100.5} +0.9) +4.9 
Sraichoage ou 16. dere eos eee eee 1953 = 100 1 7 .5| 104.8) +0.1) +2.0 
| Apparel 13200 Job ny 3 Qo aon OS abe Aa OEE 1953 = 100 0 8 .5| 100.9 0 +1.1 
Transportation clas Ocioks Sine a RS aaa 1953 = 100 aS 6 .6} 107.7) —0.7| +1.0 
UN TIES HNN yes ins. rdieteva ates osc 1953 = 100 .6 0 .7 105.8] +0.2) +3.3 
Purchasing value of dollar............. 1953 dollars 15 0 1} 696.5} —0.2| —2.8 
Hb Ge oe FU 551 OSS) a ee 1947-1949 = 100 6 1 .O} 118.7] +0.2| +3.2 
mployment Status! 

Civilian labor force és. ..5 feiss ve cs es thousands 67,160) 66,732 68,994) 66,311; +0.6| +1.3 

Employed bis aeidoliefiaira cts Ya)/shee ehess 1% tsilehs 6:fe: ss thousands 61,988 62,238 66,385 63,190 —0.4 —1.9 

Agriculture SPeMMaRUpavin ia eiraiai’at nts te! S06 76).6) ols) al thousands 4,830 4,998 6,823 5,195 —3.4 —7.0 

Nonagricultural industries........... thousands 57,158] 57,240 59,562] 57,996] —0.2| —1.5 

DMnemployedis wena. cases cok cece es thousands 5,173] 4,494 2,609} 3,121] +15.1) +65.7 

Jage Earners? 3 
| Employees in nonagr’l establishm’nts. . . thousands p 50,314) r 50,987 52,891] 51,704) —1.3| —2.7 
my Manufacturing (28 092 oie ook s os thousands p 15,586) 15,880 16,573 16,955} 16,945} +1.9| —8.0 

Mining Stave miner core i thousands p 93\r 807 829 862 833) —1.7) —4.8 

Constriictionvegasetl. sacs sees nuns ot thousands p 2,391|r 2,610 8,059 8,305} 2,673} —8.4| —10.6 

Transportation and public utilities... . thousands p 3,962\r 3,997 4,123 4,215| 4,120) —0.9| —3.8 

WEG COR ak Gia pts Chat ene i ee or thousands p 11,302) r 11,456 11,840 11,499} 11,225) —1.4| +0.7 

[Riiance gan een eens). aay state lays ness thousands p 2,344\r 2,343 2,355 2,389) 2,301; A +1.9 

SEL VICE Un nN Asionaii sess ska dieyss thousands p 6,398|r 6,393 6,512 6,509} 6,273) +0.1} +2.0 

Me Governmentan ci. k sew eke re ele thousands p 7,538|r 7,501 7,498 7,157| 7,334| +0.5| +2.8 

_ Production and related workers in mfg. 
employment 
i All manufacturing. | .!s."....0.0....3; thousands p 11,780} 7 12,050 12,703 13,024| 13,114} —2.3| —10.2 
Durable ve tence rere eter eee ences thousands Pp 6,628 Tr 6,860 7,305 7,476 7,721 —3.4) —14.2 
Ngucupable hitmen te acediertitsiad acs thousands p 5,152|r 5,190 5,398 5,548] 5,393] —0.7| —4.5 
} Average weekly hours : 5 
fie All manufacturing. 2.').'.. 602... 5. number p 38.5|r 38.6 , 39.3 2 ? 40.0) 40.2) —0.3} —4.2 
i Mirra blen ss atteeiee cil aisc steele: « ate%e number p 38.8)/r 38.9 ‘ 39.7 5 F 40.3 40.91 —0.3} —65.1 
Nondurable ono 0010 0 0 ve wees vie eisieie se @ number v0) 88.2)7 38.3 3 38.7 2 3 $9.5 89.3 —0.3 —2.8 
| Average hourly earnings 

All manufacturing)..055.)..¢ slo. s 2. dollars p 2.10) 2.10 d saly ; : 07] 2.05 0 +2.4 
iBvoss cil 24 See See oe dollars p 2.23\r 2.24 9A ; : 20) 2.17] —0.5} +2.8 
INOnd ura Diente. 6c sas che oacevin's dollars p 1.92) 1.92 : 92) ; : .88 1.86 0 +3.2 

Average weekly earnings 
Alimanufacturing i. 0-0 .:\s5 6 sie bis. dollars p 80.85}r 81.06 : .92 : : .80! 82.41) —0.3} —1.9 

(Dinero CaS. Jo ea ee ae a dollars p 86.52ir 87.14 A .93 : L .66} 88.75} —0.7| —2.5 
DNONGUPADIG ee ser coe ee. cs dollars p 713.84|r 73.54 : .30 : : .26| 73.10) —0.3;| +0.3 

Straight time hourly earnings (estimated) 

Aionanutacturing c.g. .<s acess cas « dollars p 2.06} 2.06 i 06 : i Ol; 1.99) 0 +3.5 
Durables ethos cee ae dollars p 2.19) 2.20 . 19 : : 13; 2.10) —0:5| --4.8 
iN torate Hity7(@) SS 45 Se ee dollars p 1.89) 1.89 84; 1.82 0 +3.8 

jrnover Rates in Manufacturing? 

SERRA TOM or. So GS RR ee per 100 employees |p 3.7 5.0 0 3.0} —26.0} +23.3 
Quitseee merry sees. Cisse. per 100 employees |p 0.6 0.8 9 1.2| —25.0) —50.0 
Pischarcen sens eit acc s wttebonhe wiavsioc per 100 employees |p 0.2 0.2 3 0.2 0 0 
MOV OMS Acie: siete cob viniese sv. 0y0 per 100 employees |p 2.7 3.8 6 1.4] —29.0) +92.9 

WRCCCHSIOUS Man rrnanvest s ¢-lala 2 cake ates ay per 100 employees |p 2.1 2.5 2 2.8) —16.0| —25.0 

‘ Bureau of the Census. Beginning with January, 1957, employment status figures quarter 1955 benchmark levels. The benchmark level is the total count of workers 

refiect slightly modified definitions of employment and unemployment. covered in each industry, and in this instance the data were received from government 

2 Bureau of Labor Statistics social insurance programs.{ The adjustment affects all figures since February, 1956, 

8 The BLS has adjusted its nonfarm employment and hours and earnings series to first p Preliminary. r Revised. A Less than .6% change 
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Retail Prices Continue Higher 


An examination of the meat index tells something about the relationships between 
meat production, and wholesale and retail meat prices since 1953 


ONSUMER PRICES posted a further increase 

in February, 1958, despite the continued decline 
in other economic indicators. The retail price level, 
as measured by Tae ConrerENcE Boarp’s consumer 
price index, rose 0.3% during the month to chalk up 
its twenty-second consecutive new high. This increase 
brought the all-items index for the United States to 
106.6 (1953 = 100), 2.9% above the year-ago level. 
The purchasing power of the consumer dollar declined 
to 93.8 cents (1953 dollar = 100 cents), which was 
0.2 cent below the January, 1958, value and 2.7 cents 
below the February, 1957, figure. 

Higher food costs were the primary factor in the 
February rise. Over the month, food rose 0.9% in 
price, while sundries and housing were up only a slight 
0.2% and 0.1%, respectively. Apparel remained un- 
changed from the previous month, and transportation 
costs declined 0.7%. 


FOOD THE CULPRIT 


During the first two months of 1958, food costs in- 
creased 1.7%, which amounts to more than half the 
advance made by this index during the entire preced- 
ing year. Furthermore, food prices remained un- 
changed over the comparable two-month period in 
1957. However, most of the current increase was due 
to the unusually cold weather, which damaged many 
fruit and vegetable crops. As a result, the fruit and 
vegetable index jumped 2.9% in February, bringing 
the total rise thus far in 1958 to 6.2%. Fresh vege- 
tables (up 5.8%) and frozen fruits (up 8.4%) re- 
corded the largest increases over the month. Price 
hikes for potatoes and frozen orange juice concentrate 
accounted for a large portion of this advance. Fresh 
and canned fruits contributed to the general advance 
to a lesser degree as they rose only 1.2% and 0.6%, 
respectively. 

Rising meat prices were the second important fac- 
tor in the advance of the food index. The meat, fish 
and poultry group moved 2.5% higher in February; 
and the combined rise for January and February was 
4.1%. This compares with a rise of 5.6% for the full 
1957 twelve-month period. All meats shared in the 
current price rise. Poultry prices, which had been weak 
during the latter part of 1957, showed the greatest 
strength in February, 1958, when they chalked up a 


5.5% advance. Beef cost 2.5% more, and pork was up 
1.7%. The “other meat”. group moved 2.1% higher, 
while fish prices rose a relatively slight 0.6%. 

Both the cereal and bakery products and the “other 
food” groups were comparatively stable over the 
month. The first group rose 0.2% as flour became 
dearer, and the “other food” group was up 0.1%, 
reflecting scattered fractional changes. 

A 7.2% price drop in eggs and smaller price reduc- 
tions for butter and cheese more than offset scattered 
increases for other dairy products. As a result, the 
dairy products and eggs index fell 1.6%. 


FURTHER INCREASES 


The sundries index rose primarily under the impact 
of price hikes for personal care items, which amounted 
to an average of 0.3%. Medical care, recreation, and 
alcoholic beverage and tobacco costs continued their 
steady advance with only fractional increases. 

Housing costs remained virtually unchanged over 
the month as a result of counterbalancing movements 
within this group. Advances in rents, gas and elec- 
tricity rates and household operation charges were 
almost canceled by price cuts of solid fuels. This 
constitutes another instance of near balance between 
the uptrend of service charges and the downtrend in 
commodity prices, which have characterized the move- 
ment of the housing index from time to time. 

The housefurnishings and equipment group re-' 
mained at its January, 1958, level as price hikes for 
textiles and floor coverings were offset by lower 
appliance costs. While the latter may, to some degree, » 
reflect the abandonment of fair trade practices by 
General Electric and other manufacturers, the full 
impact of these changes will only become apparent in | 
the index during the coming months. 


THE OTHER GROUPS 


Apparel, unchanged for the fourth consecutive 
month, continued to remain the most stable factor 
in the price picture. Women’s clothing costs also were 
unchanged from the preceding month, while a slight 
decline in men’s apparel prices was cancelled by higher 
shoe repair and dry cleaning charges. 

Transportation costs, for the third time in a row, 
declined in the face of increased public transportation 
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rates. Railroad, bus and subway fares rose an average 
of 0.2% over the month. But these advances were 
more than offset by considerable weakness in both the 
new and used car markets. Lower gasoline prices in 
certain price-war areas also contributed to the de- 
cline of 0.8% in the automobile transportation index. 


CHANGES OVER THE YEAR 


Compared with February, 1957, all major commod- 
ity and service groups were higher this year. Food 

_ registered the largest increase of 4.9%, sundries were 

| up 3.3% and housing 2.0%. Apparel and transporta- 
tion showed comparatively smaller increases of 1.1% 
and 1.0%, respectively. 

_ | The rise in the food index was the result of higher- 
price tags for all but one of the food groups. “Other 
food” was 2.3% cheaper over the year, with coffee 

_ down 11.2% and fats and oils off fractionally. Meat, 

fish and poultry registered the sharpest advance of 
10.2%. All meats shared in the rise: beef was 15.1% 

| more expensive, pork 7.9%, poultry 3.4% and other 
meats 11.6%. Fish prices rose only 2.2%. Fruits and 
vegetables were 6.7% higher than their year-ago level, 

with vegetables showing the greatest price strength. 
Eggs, despite the recent price drops, were still 11.3% 
higher than in February, 1957. This price rise, com- 

| bined with advances for all dairy products, brought 

the dairy products and eggs group 3.8% above its 
| February, 1957, level. Cereal and bakery products, 

which have been advancing slowly and continuously 

over an extended period, posted a 3.2% increase for 
the year. 
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The story of housing was generally one of across- 
the-board increases. But the primarily service groups 
outpaced the commodity groups: rents rose 2.5%, 
household operations 3.4%, and gas and electricity 
rates 3.8% and 1.1%, respectively. Furnishings and 
equipment were up 1.0%, and solid fuels rose 0.6%; 
liquid fuels were down 3.7%. 

Sundries, primarily a service group, registered sub- 
stantial increases in all subgroups. Services were also 
the strongest factor in the relatively stable apparel 
index; they were up 3.2%. Women’s apparel costs rose 
1.1% and men’s apparel advanced 0.4%. 

The transportation index exhibited a similar picture 
of comparative strength in the service parts. Public 
transportation charges were up 3.9%, while automo- 
tive costs advanced only 0.5%. 


FOCUS ON MEAT, FISH AND POULTRY 


With almost 30% of the consumer food outlay 
going for meat, fish and poultry, a price rise or de- 
cline in this group influences the family food bill con- 
siderably. Since the Board’s consumer price index is 
constructed to reflect just such changes, the impor- 
tance of this group is readily apparent. Consequently, 
the meat, fish and poultry index, which declined con- 
siderably during 1954 and 1955, was the decisive fac- 
tor in the downward trend of the food index during 
that period. 

Meat, fish and poultry prices, though they remained 
below the 1953 base-year level during forty-six of the 
fifty months from Jan., 1954, to Feb., 1958, exhibited 
first a prolonged drop and then a recovery. In May, 


Chart 1: Price Movements for Meat, Fish and Poultry as Compared with 
Other Foods, January 1954—February 1958 
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Consumer Price Index—United States 
Cities over 50,000 population 
1953 — 100 


HOUSING 


AL 
Saat Cereal, Dairy Fruits, Other Fuel, Power, Water 
Total Fish, Bakery | Products, Vege- Food at Rent Elec- 
Poultry | Products Eggs tables Home Total Gas tricity 
1956 September......... 102.4 100.3 93.6 105.8 97.4 105.8 109.1 103.3 108.1 104.3 106.5 102.0 
October a 102.7 100.8 95.1 106.4 99.0 102.7 109.7 103.4 108.4 104.7 106.5 102.4 
November......... 103.2 100.5 93.5 106.6 99.7 102.1 110.1 103.6 108.5 105.3 106.8 102.4 
December......... 103.2 100.5 92.6 106.8 99.1 103.3 110.4 103.7 108.6 105.5 106.5 102.4 
1956 Annual Average 101.9 99.0 90.7 |} 105.6 96.8 | 105.2} 107.8] 102.9} 107.8 | 105.07) 107.77} 102.1 
1957 | January: .....,)0 «>» 103 .4 100.2 91.7 107.1 97.8 104.1 | ‘110.8 104.5 108.7 107.8 109.5 102.2 
Hebriaryai. decle ¢ 103.6 100.5 92.4 107.7 97.2 104.8 1B ela 104.8 108.9 108.6 109.5 102.2 
March oy iaiaoee aie 103.7 100.4 92.5 108.1 96.4 104.2 LLL 105.2 108.9 108.7 109.6 102.2 
PAD TGe Chote ata 103.9 100.6 93.1 108.6 95.6 105.2 111.0 105.4}. 109.4 108.8 109.4 102.2 
Mayamenectn vac. 104.1 101.1 93.9 108.9 94.7 108.7 110.2 | 105.4 109.5 108.5 109.5 102.3 
PUIG Abela) Neti late 104.5 102.0 95.7 109.3 94.0 111.3 110.0 105.5 109.6 108.3 109.4 102.4 
Ab eee mere ay 104.8 102.8 97.2 109.6 95.0 111.9 110.0 105.5 110.1 106.6 106.7 102.7 
IBUIGUBE soo)... oe victteke 105.1 103.5 99.9 109.8 97.4 108.2 110.0 105.5 110.2 106.4 106.8 102.7 
September......... 105.3 103.6 100.3 109.9 99.6 105.4 110.0 105.7 110.3 106.6 107.0 102.7 
Octobengu Wi. aes 105.4 103.5 99.2 110.2 102.0 104.0 109.0 106.0 110.9 106.9 106.9 102.7 
November......... 105.9 103.5 97.9 110.6 103.4 104.9 108.7 106.1 111.0 107.3 108.4 102.7 
December......... 106.0 103.6 97.8 110.7 103.4 105.3 108.4 106.3 TUE hee hi 107.4 108.4 102.7 
1957 Annual Average... 104.6 102.1 96.0 109.2 98.0 106.5 110.0 105.5 109.9 107.7 108.4 102.5 
1958 January.......... 106.3 104.5 99.3 110.9 102.5 108.7 108.5 106.8 111.4 110.1 113.6 103.1 
Bebruiaty ...3 uecae 106.6 105.4 101.8 111.1 100.9 111.8 108.6 106.9 111.6 110.0 113.7 103.3 
HOUSING (continued) APPAREL ae REBASED INDEXES 
TRANS- CHASING Purchasing 
Furnish- Other POR- |SUNDRIES} VALUE alue o' 
ings, Household Total Men’s Women’s | TATION OF AllItems | January, All Items 
Equipment | Operations Apparel Apparel DOLLAR | (January 1939 (1947-49 
1939 = 100) Dollar = 100) 
1956 September........ 99.3 103.6 100.3 101.6 98.2 104.1 104.7 97.6 186.0 53.8 116.6 
October's 3.255054... 99.3 103.6 100.5 101.7 98.3 104.1 105.0 97.4 186.5 53.6 116.9 
November........ 99.5 103.7 100.7 102.0 98.3 107.7 105.2 96.9 187.3 53.4 117.4 
December......... 99.8 103.8 100.7 102.1 98.2 107.9 105.4 96.9 187.5 53.3 117.5 
1956 Annual Average... 99.3 102.8 100.0 100.8 98.2 105.0 104.2 98.1 185.1 54.0 116.0 
1957 January.......... 99.8 104.5 100.8 102.3 98.2 107.8 105.5 96.7 187.8 53.3 ah a 
Rebruaryaic et ce 100.0 104.8 100.9 102.3 98.4 107.7 105.8 96.5 188.2 53.1 117.9 
March (04000) eae 100.4 105.2 101.0 102.4 98.5 107.3 106.1 96.4 188.4 53.1 118.1 
Aprileese ne aay tae 100.5 105.3 101.1 102.5 98.5 107.4 106.3 96.2 188.7 53.0 118.3 
Mai) yes ah ae itis 100.4 105.5 101.2 102.6 98.5 107.4 106.5 96.0 189.1 52.9 118.5 
Jumestaereet sees 100.5 105.6 101.2 102.6 98.5 107.5 106.7 95.7 189.7 62.7 118.9 
Salyer 100.4 105.9 101.2 102.6 98.4 107.6 107.2 95.4 190.3 52.6 119.2 
ALI SUINEE Perri 100.3 106.4 101.5 102.7 98.7 107.6 107.7 95.1 190.9 52.4 119.6 
September........ 100.8 106.6 101.8 102.8 99.3 107.6 108.0 95.0 191.2 52.3 119.9 
October ifn S 8: 101.0 107.1 102.0 102.9 99.5 107.4 108.3 94.9 191.4 52.2 120.0 
November........ 101.0 107.3 102.0 103.0 99.5 110.3 108.6 94.5 192.2 52.0 120.5 
December........ 101.0 107.8 102.0 103.0 99.5 110.2 108.9 94.4 192.4 52.0 120.6 
1957 Annual Average... 100.5 106.0 101.4 102.6 98.8 108.0 107.1 95.6 190.0 52.6 119.1 
1958 January wes 101.0 108.1 102.0 102.9 99.5 109.6 109.1 94.0 193.1 51.8 121.0 
Hebruary eases 101.0 108.4 102.0 102.7 99.5 108.8 109.3 93.8 193.5 51.7 121.3 
Consumer Price Index—United States 
Annual Averages 1914-1957* 
1953 — 100 
Purchasing Purchasing Purchasing Purchasing | 
Year All Items Value of Year AllItems | Value of Year All Items Value of Year All Items Value of 
Dollar Dollar Dollar Dollar 
LOT A fee 40.3 BAS iA Ni WOG5 ie ate 67.8 147.0 || 1938605552 25 54.8 182 Beh Ode ees 84.7 118.1 
OTS eae aoe 40.0 25020) || LO26 68.3 146-4. )) 1937s se 57.2 174.8 || 1948....... 90.1 111.0 
TOL Be ats 43.0 QEZ GN PLORT accmieeen 66.9 149 25:1) T9SSiew be eH 55.7 a Lyd eat yatl 0 BY: eae 88.8 112.6. 
NOU Taso oan 51.3 194.9 || 1928....... 65.9 LOL TOSO Re ea. 55.0 181.8 |} 1950....... 90.0 111.1 
TOUS Sees cay 59.5 T6850 929s sos 65.6 152.4 |} 1940....... 55.4 180.50) LOb lec et 97.0 103.1 
TOLD es 6 67.6 147.9. |} 1930....... 63.4 a es ear || i RY Laer 58.3 MIT POONOT Soe es ere 99.5 100.5 
LO@O ae Th kets’ 128; OH(PL9S lee ce 57.0 175.4 || 1942....... 64.5 155.0 }) 1968). 2... 100.0 100.0 
a ee 66.8 LAD SONG NOS? hone 50.9 196)'5), ||) J9AS ee 68.2 146.6 || 1954....... 100.2 99.8 
Oe eo rirecat exp 63.6 157.2 || 1933....... 49.0 204.1 || 1944....... 69.1 TAT AW ADB sccm 100.3 99.7 
VOLS x akon 65.4 152.9 || 1984....0... 61.8 193.1 LOGOS, aes 70.2 T4925 4) VOS65. anos 101.9 98.1 
LOZBr eles 66.1 LOLS PAGS o.S sate 53.6 186.6 || 1946....... 74.9 ISS 5 WeTSaT cone ee 104.6 95.6 


a Indexes from 1914 through 1919 are for the month of July only and are not annual averages. 
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Consumer Price Indexes for Individual Cities 


NOTE: These indexes show changes in consumer prices only. They do not show intercity differences in price level or standard of living. 


Cities Surveyed Monthly 


1953 = 100 


Feb. 1958 | Jan. 1958 | Feb. 1957 


Chicago 
mllltems ese Le. 109.7 109.5 105.8 
MOOG Ay ok dpi te keene 108.1 107.6 101.6 
ousinig syste e3 111.5 111.4 109.7 
Apparel. soot yee es 102.3 102.4 101.0 
Transportation..... 113.4 | 118.4] 107.2 
Sundries........... 111.1 111.0 107.9 

; Houston 
Ul Ttems... i. css 107.1 106.9 103.6 
IROOG Merah ale biers aye 106.6 106.3 101.3 
Housing oak ae es 106.8 106.7 104.1 
Apparel....<...|:.... 103.4 103.1 102.6 
Transportation..... 110.8 | 111.4] 106.9 
We Sendries...i3 si. ce 107.5 106.8 104.4 


1953 = 100 


Feb. 1958 | Nov. 1957] Feb. 1957 


Percentage 
Changes 

Jan. 1958 | Feb. 1957 

to to 
Feb. 1958 | Feb. 1958 
+0.2 +3.7 
+0.5 +6.4 
+0.1 +1.6 
—0.1 +1.3 
0 +5:.8 
+0.1 +3.0 
+0.2 +8.4 
+0.3 +5.2 
+0.1 +2.6 
+0.3 +0.8 
—0.5 +3 .6 
+0.7 +3.0 


Cities Surveyed Quarterly 


Percentage 
hanges 


Nov. 1957] Feb. 1957 


1953 = 100 


Akron 
All tems fe. 27605. 106.8 106.7 104.5 
RROOd 5..84, nae nance 105.4 103.9 101.0 
~ Housing........... 106.8 | 107.3 | 106.5 
Apparel... y.ls0. 100.6 | 101.2} 100.6 
_ Transportation..... 110.7 | 111.3] 107.9 
Sundries........... LOL Ts  LLOLON) 106.7 
Baltimore 
fagl Items... 0.05000 106.3 105.6 103.9 
ROO Seats elena: 104.4 102.1 99.8 
HOUSING. . 9. wae meee 105.9 | 105.8 | 105.4 
iy Apparel «0/20 2)... ..: 102.9 | 102.6 | 102.1 
| Transportation..... 108.4 | 111.1] 107.4 
| undies asics aga. se 111.2 109.3 106.9 
} Boston 
LUG GS 03). eae 107.1 106.7 103.7 
HOOG Sars Mia tra 104.9 103.2 99.2 
Housing........... 109.4 | 109.1 106.5 
PADPATCN. vlesisrelssere 102.0 | 102.0 | 100.9 
Transportation..... 104.0} 107.9 | 105.8 
(eSundries........... 111.5 | 110.7] 106.6 
| Chattanooga 
All Items............ 103.9 | 104.1] 101.6 
Mood Eh rite. exer 100.4 99.8 96.1 
MHousing..........- 102.8 | 102.8 | 102.0 
Apparel........... 104.8 | 105.0 | 104.6 
_ Transportation..... 107.9 | 111.8 | 107.5 
Woundries........>.... 109.2 108.3 105.1 


a Percen 
1953 = 100 Ol 
Jan. 1958 | Feb. 1957 
Feb. 1958 | Jan. 1958 | Feb. 1957 to to 
Feb. 1958 | Feb. 1958 
Los Angeles 
Al items). Going wove 106.3 106.2 103.9 +0.1 +2.3 
Rood ay Seabee 105.2 104.6 100.6 +0.6 +4.6 
Housing. aaa 107.1 107.0 104.6 +0.1 +2.4 
Apparel. .......... 102.5 102.6 101.2 —0.1 +1.3 
Transportation.....| 106.0 | 106.4] 108.1 —0.4 -1.9 
Sundries:).2.4-5).... 4 109.2 109.0 105.5 +0.2 +3.5 
New York 

AS bems yey tvs clas 107.1 106.7 103.7 +0.4 +3.3 
HOO Rim Aone, 107.7 106.4 101.3 +1.2 +6.3 
Housing sea. 106.4 106.4 104.7 0 +1.6 
FAM Parelwutus hice ils 100.4 100.3 99.1 +0.1 +1.3 
Transportation... .. 177 117.6 116.9 +0.1 +0.7 
SUMAKESE Ke. is seal 107.0 107.0 103.8 0 +3.1 


Percentage 
Changes 


ME AL bemIs ec isas dete oc 6. oe 105.2 104.3 102.6 
MOOG. Preineinne sis 3 103.8 100.4 100.0 
MAOUSING (vrei c.cieis.> 103.6 104.0 102.8 

WeApparel..........% 102.2{ 102.3] 101.7 
Transportation..... 109.1 108.9 104.4 

Woundries........... 108.1 107.7 104.7 

|. - = FS ee 

Detroit 


Orem tar oa 8 4 0 
beh nes. 8 2 a) 

SV ERAN ny Ae 6 Ey ‘S 
BApparel........... 101.8 | 102.0] 100.7 
Transportation... .. 105.8 | 109.0] 105.9 
Sundries ae ee 111.4 | 110.9 | 106.9 


Dt a 


Nov. 1957] Feb. 1957 
to to Feb. 1958 | Nov. 1957 | Feb. 1957 to to 
Feb. 1958 | Feb. 1958 Feb. 1958 | Feb. 1958 
Duluth-Superior 
+0.1 +2.2} AllItems............ 106.9 106.3 103.9 +0.6 +2.9 
+1.4 +4.4 POOd Sate at tens oe 105.5 103.4 100.2 +2.0 +5.3 
—0.5 +0.3 Housing eet ei 107.1 107.2 106.0 —0.1 +1.0 
—0.6 0 Apparel weave. 100.5 100.5 100.0 0 +0.5 
—0.5 +2.6 Transportation..... 109.3 110.7 107.0 —-1.3 +2.1 
+0.1 +3.2 Sundriesi neo ots 110.8 109.8 106.3 +0.9 +4.2 
Richmond 
+0.7 ee SHH AIL ACCTNS: « sivciclas aise 6 104.6 104.2 102.5 +0.4 +2.0 
+2.3 +4.6 Blood ey puree reer: 102.0 100.3 98 .4 +1.7 +3.7 
+0.1 +0.5 Housing: 2.5. 2. 106.2 105.5 104.6 +0.7 +1.5 
+0.3 +0.8 Apparel nuit. es 100.8 101.6 101.0 —0.8 —0.2 
—2.4 +0.9 Transportation..... 106.1 109.0 105.6 —2.7 +0.5 
+1.7 +4.0 Sandries, 2252 wn 107.1 106.5 104.4 +0.6 +2.6 
Rochester 
+0.4 +3.3 | AllItems............ 106.7 106.1 103.6 +0.6 +3.0 
+1.6 +5.7 Foodies aan a 109.2 106.2 | 102.5 +2.8 +6.5 
+0.3 +2.7 Housingy saree 104.3 104.2 103.4 +0.1 +0.9 
0 +1.1 Apparel’ nescence 100.3 101.0 101.0 —0.7 =—0.7 
—3.6 =—1.7 Transportation... . . 106;7°) 10952) 1056 —2.3) +1.0 
+0.7 +4.6 Sundriesiw eet 110.6 109.8 106.0 +0.7 +4.3 
St. Louis 
—0.2 +2.3 | AllItems............ 104.6 104.3 102.5 +0.3 +2.0 
+0.6 +4.5 IROOd ee cakes ease 104.5 102.0 99.5 +2.5 +5.0 
0 +0.8 PTOUSIN ieee ah spshs 104.2 104.1 103.3 +0.1 +0.9 
—0.2 +0.2 Apparele stelne ten 103.6 104.1 102.3 —0.5 +1.3 
—3.5 +0.4 Transportation..... 103.6 107.6 105.1 —3.7 —1.4 
+0.8| +38.9] Sundries........... 106.4 | 106.0] 104.5] +0.4] +1.8 
Sai 
San Francisco-Oakland 
+0.9 +2.5 | AllItems............ 107.6 106.2 104.8 +1.3 +2.7 
+3.4 +3.8 OOM Nya tensa ae ches 108.1 103.5 102.7 +4.4 +5.3 
—0.4 +0.8 Housings ee aes 106.6 106.0 104.7 -+0.6 +1.8 
SO0E U-Ons do Apprvelian as oa... 3 102.8 | 102.7] 101.7] +0.1| +1.1 
+0.2 +4.5 Transportation.....| 105.2] 106.8 | 105.2 —1.5 0 
+0.4 +3.2 DUNOTIES, coo. ve « 112.4 112.0 109.5 +0.4 +2.6 
Wilmington 
SFM ALT EMS tec ce oseysssuo 106.3 106.2 103.3 +0.1 +2.9 
5 au Hoodeincnn eco o's 102.8 102.4 98.5 +0.4 +4.4 
5 a) ousing pi ie 106.8 105.9 105.2 +0.8 +1.5 
—0. +1.1 Moparelod (chee ss 5. 102.0 | 102.3] 100.5 —0.3 +1.5 
we Ort Transportation..... 105.0 | 108.4 |) 107.4 —3.1 —2.2 
+0.5 +4.2 Sundries. . 1... 000 114.5 Bene 106.6 +0.7 +7.4 
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1954, prices were again at exactly their 1953 level; 
they then embarked on a prolonged downward slide 
which continued into the first quarter of 1956. At 
that time, meat, fish and poultry could be bought 
for 12.6% less than in 1953. The period since March, 
1956, barring some seasonal fluctuations, has been one 
of prolonged price recovery. And prices as of Feb- 
ruary, 1958, had climbed 1.8% above their 1953 level 
and 16% above their March, 1956, low. 

The fluctuations of meats are in sharp contrast to 
the stability of the remaining food groups. These have 
shown no steep declines or substantial increases. In- 
stead, they remained remarkably stable during the 
first two and one-half year period charted, advancing 
only 0.6% from 1953 to April, 1956. Thereafter, almost 
continuous moderate gains have been registered by 
these groups. 


A LOOK BEHIND MEAT PRICES 


To what extent have meat prices been influenced 
by changes in supply and demand? As far as the de- 
mand side is concerned, consumption of meat, fish and 
poultry has been rising steadily with the upward trend 
in levels of living and expanding population. Over the 
period 1953-1957 alone, civilian consumption of meat, 
fish and poultry rose 12.7%.1 

What was the supply situation during that period? 
According to the Federal Reserve Board’s index of 


These figures are based on Department of Agriculture retail 
weight data. Canned meats, game and fat pork are excluded; 
poultry data are on a ready-to-cook basis; data for 1957 are pre- 
liminary. 


industrial production, supplies of meat, fish and poul- 
try rose 11.4% between 1953 and 1957. The response 
of prices to this situation of near-equal changes in 
both demand and supply was a 1.2% price drop at 
the wholesale level, while the consumer enjoyed an 
even greater price cut as the retail level declined 
4.0%. 

If the 1953-1955 period of continuously declining 
retail prices is examined for comparative movements 
in production and consumption figures, we find that 
total civilian consumption of meat, fish and poultry 
rose 7.2%, production was up 11.0%, while prices fell 
6.2%. During 1956 and-1957, a period of rising prices, 
consumption fell 0.9%,1 production was down 3.6% 
and retail prices were up 5.8%. 


PRODUCTION AND PRICE CHANGES 


The above figures tend to indicate that there exists 
an inverse relationship between major changes in pro- 
duction and prices. But what exactly is this relation- 
ship? Does it exist on both a long-term and a short- 
term basis? And what is the relationship between 
wholesale and retail prices? The monthly data shown 
in Chart 2 contrast changes in meat, fish and poultry 
production with their price behavior at wholesale and 
retail levels. Since the question posed is whether a 
correlation exists between production and prices, and 
whether this correlation is a negative one, changes in 
production data have been inverted in order to facili- 
tate comparisons. 


1From 1955 to 1956, consumption rose 6.1% to make the total 
rise for the period 1953-1957 a little less than 18%. 


Chart 2: Comparison of Changes in the Production, Wholesale and Retail Price Indexes, 
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1953 = 100 
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Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Federal Reserve Board, THE CoNFERENCE Boarp. 
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Chart 3: Price Movements within the Meat Group, January, 1954—February 1958 
1953 = 100 


15 


75 
1954 1955 


The long-term similarity of the three curves is im- 
mediately apparent. While the three series do not 
_ always reach peaks or move into troughs simultane- 
_ ously, major changes in one are reflected in the others 
within at most a three-month period. As to the mag- 
nitude of the changes, production (which is of a much 
_more heavily seasonal nature than are prices), of 
_ course, shows the largest fluctuations. Retail prices 
| (which are determined by many more factors, both 
_ fixed and variable, than the basic material cost) show 
comparatively small fluctuations. And changes in the 
wholesale curve, as might be expected, lie between 
these two extremes. 

When short-term changes are examined, however, 
the similarity appears to be greatly reduced. One way 
by which the extent of correlation between two series 
may be demonstrated is a simple count of the number 
of changes which carry the same sign (positive or 
“nhegative) and occur at the same time.1 Such a count 
| for the production and wholesale price series shows 
that out of a total of forty-eight observation periods, 
thirty-three registered changes in the same direction. 


+ Again, changes in production have been inverted since they 
youd be expected to correlate negatively with price changes. 


APRIL, 1958 


\ 


1956 1957 1958 


That is, two out of three times, a decline in wholesale 
prices occurred simultaneously with an increase in 
supply. 

Since one would be inclined to assume that some 
time would elapse before changes in supply are re- 
flected in price changes, the count was repeated with 
a one-month time lag in the price series. This, however, 
reduced the coinciding changes to twenty-seven out 
of forty-seven. Introduction of a two-month time lag 
also showed no improvement in the correlation. 

The comparable count for the two price series pro- 
duced a similar result. Changes in the same direction 
occurred thirty-two times during the forty-eight 
month period. Introduction of a one-month time lag, 
again on the reasoning that there would be a delay 
before changes in the wholesale market level are felt 
by the consumer, reduced the number of coincidences, 
but only by two, so the coinciding changes were thirty 
out of forty-seven. Raising the lag to two months 
lowered the number of changes occurring in the same 
direction to twenty-eight out of forty-six. 

An examination of the magnitude of change could 
not provide an explanation for the rather high num- 
ber of divergent movements. For example, on one 
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occasion, production fell as much as 12%, but whole- 
sale prices declined 4%. On the other hand, a produc- 
tion increase as small as 0.8% in December, 1954, was 
accompanied by a 1.3% price decline. Thus, reasoning 
that a change in supply would have to be of suffi- 
ciently large magnitude to make itself felt om the 
wholesale price level could not be maintained. 

While it can be demonstrated that a certain rela- 
tionship exists between production and price behavior 
of meat, fish and poultry, this relationship is not of 
a sufficiently definite nature to allow for the extrapola- 
tion of price trends on the basis of changes in supply. 
And the same conclusion follows for the relationship 
between wholesale and retail price changes. This, how- 
ever, is not too surprising, since the complexity of 
our market structure just cannot be explained by any 
one simple relationship. 


MOVEMENTS WITHIN THE MEAT GROUP 


The trend exhibited by the meat, fish and poultry 
index reflects the price instability of the groups that 
compose this index. The main groups—beef, pork, 
poultry, and other meats—each are subject to the 
seasonal fluctuations which characterize the cattle 
and poultry industries. These seasonal variations have 
to some degree been obscured by chronic overproduc- 


tion, which continued to depress prices during the first 
two and a half years of the period being discussed 
(see Chart 3). Price recovery started during the first 
quarter of 1956, and meat prices are still going up. 

Beef, which was at bargain levels in the period of 
generally declining meat prices, was a major factor in 
the subsequent recovery. Rising more than 5% during 
the first two months of 1958 alone, beef prices current- 
ly are far above their 1953 level. Pork prices, plunging 


: 


to an even greater extent than beef, regained some > 


strength but they still remain well below their 1954 
high. 

The “other meat” group, which includes some proc- 
essed and packaged meats in addition to veal and 
lamb, did not go through the same degree of fluctua- 
tion as was experienced by beef and pork. While de- 
clining slowly through 1956, this group has since 
posted continuous gains. In contrast to the other 


groups that have staged remarkable price recoveries, — 
poultry prices have continued to slump. However, the 


5.5% rise in the February, 1958, poultry index may 


indicate the beginning of an upward trend for this 
group. 
Harry S. DENNING 
Heian B. Junz 


Division of Consumer Economics | 


Management Bookshelf 


The Techniques of Delegating—This book is a guide to the 

“art of getting things done through others.” Its purpose is 
to show management personnel—from top executives to 
foremen—how to know when and what to delegate and 
how to choose the right person to delegate the respon- 
sibility to. The authors, who are management authorities, 
draw their examples from current practices in modern busi- 
ness firms. These examples cover delegating techniques 
from the first step to the last. They include how to deter- 
mine the abilities of a subordinate, how to shift respon- 
sibilities to him gradually, and how to check his per- 
formance. Featured are self-analysis quizzes for measuring 
delegating skill, a checklist of company symptoms of 
underdelegating, seven axioms to follow in planning and 
simplifying delegation, and forms used by large companies 
to rate executives. By Donald A. Laird and Eleanor C. 
Laird, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, New 
York, 1957, $3.95. 


A Decade of Industrial Relations Research, 1946-1956— 
This is the first of two volumes of a survey initiated by 
the Industrial Relations Research Association. Six subjects 
are covered in this volume: union government and leader- 
ship; collective bargaining; wage determination; the eco- 
nomic effects of unionism; employee benefit plans; and the 
labor movement abroad. Under each subject the authors 
discuss what research has already been done and suggest 
what future research may prove fruitful. Extensive foot- 


notes, primarily on academic research, are included at the 
end of each chapter. Edited by Neil W. Chamberlain, 
Frank C. Pierson and Theresa Wolfson, Industrial Rela- 


tions Research Association Publication No. 19, Harper &} 


Brothers, New York, New York, 1958, 205 pp., $3.50. 


The Learning Process for Managers—The author of this| 


book contends that many companies are involved in man+ 
agement training programs without clearly defined objec- 
tives and without the company having full comprehension 
of how true managerial direction is communicated. He 
suggests that this situation can be remedied by: (1) better 
understanding of the teaching-learning process in terms 
of the way an individual learns and applies learning in’! 
changing situations; and (2) recognizing that the role of 
the manager is not to manipulate personnel but to help 
those working for him to realize their own potential. By 
Nathaniel Cantor, Harper & Brothers, New York, New 
York, 1958, 154 pp., $8. | 


Probable Trends in Health and Welfare Expenditures— 
Looking at health and welfare programs as part of com; 
pensation, the author of this pamphlet tries to determing 
how the increasing amounts being spent for such programs 
will affect the take-home pay of employees. By Michael T 
Wermel, Industrial Relations Section, California Institu 
of Technology, Pasadena, California, 1957, 19 pp., $1. 
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Significant Pay Settlements 


New Consolidated Edison agreement adjusts wages and widows’ pensions. 
Highlights of other contract settlements are also shown. 


IHE NEW agreement between Consolidated Edi- 
son Company of New York and the Utility Work- 
ers Union grants an immediate general increase of 
17.5 cents per hour to all employees covered by the 
contract—providing the increase does not cause an 
individual employee’s rate to exceed the new maxi- 
mum. An additional 5-cent hourly increase will be 
given manual workers (about two-thirds of the bar- 
gaining unit) next November—again on the basis 
that no individual’s rate exceeds the new maximum 
for his job. 
The new contract also establishes two separate 
funds for adjusting wage inequities: One of the funds 
sets aside $500,000 (as calculated on a yearly rate) for 


further pay adjustments in jobs where maximum rates _ 
are still below those for comparable industry jobs. But | 


individual increases from this fund are limited to 10 
cents per hour for manual workers and 15 cents for 
others. 

_ The second fund sets aside $100,000 (as calculated 
on a yearly rate) for correcting inequities in minimum 
rates. In effect, this will reduce the range between 
minimum and maximum rates on some jobs and mean 

\a shorter period of advancement to the maximum. 

Both funds will be administered by a joint union- 

Management committee, with provision for arbitra- 

“tion of disputes. 

_ Another feature of the settlement is an increase in 

certain hiring rates: rates now $1.25 per hour will 

be increased to $1.50 and rates of $1.05 will be boosted 

_ to $1.25 per hour. 

i A twenty-five-year-service increase will be continued 

for 1958 and 1959. Any employee completing twenty- 


_5-cent per hour increase (even if this puts the employee 
above the established maximum for the job). 

The wage progression plan, which provides for 5 
cents per hour increases upon the completion of each 
six months’ satisfactory service up to the established 
Maximum rate, is also continued for the years 1958 
and 1959. 

The amendments to the retirement program which 
apply to employees retiring on and after January 1, 
1958, extend the “widow’s benefit” to eligible widows 
| of employees who die after retirement; the previous 
| provision covered only the widows of men who died 


|APRIL, 1958 


er 


five years of service in these two years will receive a . 
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while actively employed. The widow’s benefit is equiv- 
alent to one-half of the employee’s gross early retire- 
ment benefit at the time of death if the man is an active 
employee; if already retired, it is one-half his early 
retirement benefit less the widow’s Social Security 
benefit. The provision applies when the employee be- 
comes fifty years old and his years of service and age 
total at least eighty. 

Another amendment to the retirement program calls 

for the deduction of one-half the OASI primary bene- 
fit; previously up to $85 of OASI was deducted from 
the gross company benefit. Retirement ages under the 
pension plan also are modified. Under the new rules, 
male employees may, if they choose, work until age 
sixty-eight and women until sixty-five, subject to 
“continued fitness for and the availability of regular 
job.” 
Vacation schedules, too, are liberalized in the new 
agreement. Employees with twenty-five or more years 
of service will get four weeks’ vacation rather than 
three, employees with ten, eleven, twelve, and thirteen 
years of service will receive an additional two, three, 
four, and five days of vacation, respectively, beyond 
the two weeks they now receive. 


Apparel Industry Grants Wage Increase 
and Severance Pay 


Economic gains in the new three-year contract be- 
tween the Dress Joint Board of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and dress manufac- 
turers in seven states on the eastern seaboard include 
the following: a wage increase of 8%; overtime pay 
for all workers after seven hours a day in a thirty-five- 
hour workweek; six and a half paid holidays for piece- 
workers to match those already provided for time 
workers; and severance pay. 

The wage increase, averaging about 15 cents an 
hour, is reported by the union to represent a gain that 
will more than cover the rise in the cost of living 
since 1953, when dressmakers received their last wage 
increase. For pieceworkers, the boost will be applied 
to total weekly earnings. This means an increase on 
top of the piece-rate pay, plus accumulated cost of 
living adjustments. For example, up to the time of 
the new agreement, for every dollar earned the piece- 
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worker received an additional 36 cents for the hike 
in the cost of living, or a total of $1.36. The new wage 
increase of 11 cents (8% of $1.36) will be added to 
the 36 cents for a total of $1.47. 

For time workers, the 8% increase, under the terms 
of the contract, will in no case be less than $3.50 for 
a thirty-five hour week. 

Guaranteed minimum rates also are upped. In- 
creases amount to 10% and in a few instances to more. 
Since most wages in the industry exceed the mini- 
mums, total employer costs as a result of increased 
minimums are estimated at only one-quarter of 1% of 
one year’s payroll for the entire three-year period. The 
impact of higher minimum rates will be felt chiefly 
among workers outside the New York City area. 

The new severance pay plan provided by the agree- 
ment becomes part of the health and welfare fund. 
Employers will contribute, for severance-pay alloca- 
tion, an amount equal to one-half of 1% of payroll. 
Fund reserves will be permitted to accumulate during 
the first two years of the contract; then, starting in 
1960, they will be used, along with current contri- 
butions, to pay severance benefits to workers whose 
employers go out of business. The benefit is expected 
to provide one week’s pay for each year an employee 
has worked with such a firm. The severance-pay 
arrangement is similar to the one negotiated two years 
ago by Local 105 with the Infants’ and Children’s 
Coat Association in New York City. 

Also, a number of improvements in contract en- 
forcement are incorporated in the new agreement. 
Among these are a time limit for monthly employer 
payments to the health, welfare and retirement fund, 
responsibility of manufacturers and jobbers for piece 
rates paid by their contractors, and the adoption of 
a union label which will become effective next Janu- 
ary l. 

Other recent agreements in the apparel industry 
are similar. For example, the three-year settlement 
between Local 91, ILGWU and the children’s dress 
industry granted a general increase ($5 a week to 
time workers; 5% to pieceworkers), an increase in 
minimum rates, and employer contributions to the 
retirement fund. Overtime pay after regular working 
hours and additional holidays were also negotiated. 

The agreement between the hat manufacturers and 
the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers! pro- 
vided increased benefits substantially similar to those 
covered by Local 91, ILGWU. Neither of these two 
agreements, however, grants severance pay. 


Basic Medical Plan Liberalized 


Four plants of Corn Products Refining Company 
and the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers have 
concluded a two-year master agreement that provides 


*See Management Record, March, 1958, p. 116 


Blue Cross-Blue Shield benefits, which are substan- 
tially greater than those in the former commercial 
group medical plan. Other fringe gains for the em- 
ployee include three weeks’ vacation after ten years’ 
service, a seventh paid holiday (Monday after Easter) 
and funeral-leave pay. Wages were not at issue in the 
negotiations; but the contract may be reopened for 
wage consideration by either party upon sixty days’ 
notice. 

The new plan pays for a semiprivate room for 120 
days and covers all hospital extras. The old plan 
had provided a hospital room benefit of $10 a day 
for thirty-one days and-$5 a day for 120 days; there 
was a $200 maximum for hospital extras. 

The maximum surgical fee under the new plan is 
$300, whereas previously it had been $250. 

Also provided is a maximum of $387 for in-hospital 
doctor visits. This is in contrast to a $165 maximum 
provided under the former plan. 

Another notable feature of the new contract is 
an agency shop clause that will apply in three of the 
four plants: Argo and Pekin, Illinois, and North 
Kansas City, Missouri. The agency shop provision 
requires nonunion employees to pay the union a serv- 
ice charge equal to union dues, now $4 a month. 


Textile Contracts Hold Line on Pay and Fringes 


New England cotton-rayon manufacturers and the 
Textile Workers Union have agreed to a one-year 
extension of their contracts without change. Typical 
of these agreements are the three shown on the first 
page of the accompanying table. 

The present minimum union-contract rate in the 
New England cotton-rayon industry is reported to be 
$1.165 an hour. The average hourly pay is reported - 
as $1.40 an hour. 

In 1952, wages in the industry were cut about 8.5 
cents an hour. For the most part, these cuts were re- 
stored in 1956; and last year some fringe improvements 
were obtained in individual plant negotiations. / 


White Collar Settlements 


Office employees of the Teamsters and thirty-four 
truck line companies in St. Louis have negotiated a 
three-year master contract that provides minimum | 
increases of 10 cents per hour. The contract standard- 
izes wage rates among the thirty-four firms; the aver- 
age hourly increase is expected to be about 25 cents, | 
although some employees may receive as much as 80 
cents. Two additional increases of 7 cents an hour are 
deferred to 1959 and 1960. 

The contract also initiates a pension plan that will. 
go into effect next January. Employer contributions 
will amount to $3 per month per employee for the 
first year and $4 per month the second year. 


(Text continued on page 156) 
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Significant Pay Settlements in the United States 


Pay Adjustments 


Fringe Adjustments 


Apparel 

Affiliated Dress Mfgrs. Inc., National Dress 
Mfers. Assn., and Popular Priced Dress Mfgrs. 
Group (manufacturers’ associations) and United 
Popular Dress Mfgrs. Assn. and United Better 
Dress Mfgrs. Assn. (contractors’ assns.) with New 
York Dress Joint Board (ILGWU) in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Connect- 
cut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts. 105,000 
iourly and pieceworkers. 

_ Effective 3-1-58. Contract expired 

_ New contract: 3 years 


Food 
Corn Products Refining Co. with Ozl, Chemical 
md Atomic Workers at Corpus Christi, Tex.; 
Argo and Pekin, IIl.; North Kansas City, Mo. 
4,200 hourly 

Effective 2-16-58. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


Textile Mill Products 

Bates Mfg. Co. with Teatile Workers Union at 

Lewiston and Augusta, Me. 3,700 hourly 

_ Existing contract extended without change for 
“1 year 

_ Contract expires 4-15-59 


Berkshire Hathaway, Inc. with Textile Workers 
Tnion i in New England. 6,600 hourly 
.. Existing contract extended without change 
for 1 year 
_ Contract expires 4-15-59 


“ate Mfg. Co. with Textile Workers Union 
at Bidderford, Me. 1,900 hourly 
Existing contract extended without change for 
1 year 
Contract expires 4-15-59 


urable Manufacturing 
American Machine & Foundry Co. with UAW 
it Brooklyn, N. Y. 1,100 hourly 
- Effective 2-1-58. Contract expired 
i New contract: 1 year 


udson-Sharp Machine Company (Div. of Food 
chinery and Chemical Corp.) with Hudson- 
Sharp Employees Assn., ind. at Green Bay, Wis. 
(51 hourly 
Effective 2-24-58. Contract reopened 
| Contract expires 2-15-59 


Manufacturers’ Industrial Relations Assn. with 
Volders and Foundry Workers, Interstate. 4,000 
tourly 

Effective 1-1-58. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


Seovill Mfg. Co. with UAW at Waterbury, Conn. 
,, 360 out 
“Effective. 12-15-57 (signed 1-16-58). Contract 
| expired 
_ New contract reopens 
| 12-1-58; expires 10-15-59 
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8% general increase (15¢ per hour average) 
Overtime pay after regular hours 
Minimum rates increased 10% 


Wages not at issue 


No change 


No change 


No change 


8¢ per hour general increase (3.5% average) 


8.37% general increase. Minimum 6¢ per hour; 
maximum 7.5¢ per hour 
Deferred increase: 1.5¢ an hour 8-15-58 


8¢ per hour general increase (4% average) 
Deferred increase: 7¢ per hour 1-1-59 


8% general increase (4.9¢ per hour average) 

Additional 1% to skilled trades (2.5¢ per hour 
average 

Shift differential for card rate or incentive pay 
decreased to 9¢ an hour on 2nd shift (was ee 
and to 15¢ an hour on 8rd shift (was 7.5% 


Added: Severance pay and holiday pay for 
pieceworkers 


Added: Paid funeral leave 
Revised: Basic medical plan, vacation and holi- 
day pay 


No change 


No change 


No change 


Added: Life insurance for retired employees 
Revised: Pension plan, insured disability pay 
surgical benefits, and vacations 


No change 


Added: Hospital-surgical benefits extended to de- 
pendents 8-1-58 at no cost to employees 


Revised: Pension vesting provision, life insur- 
ance, insured disability pay, vacation pay 
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Significant Pay Settlement in the United States—Continued 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Pay Adjustments 


Nonmanvufacturing 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. (Long 
Lines Dept.) with 
Communications Workers, 
salaried 
Effective 2-10-58. Contract expired 
New contract: 16 months 


Interstate. 25,000 


Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc. with 
Utility Workers and IBEW at New York City. 
22,000 hourly 

Effective 3-1-58. Contract expired 

New contract: Pension agreement 5 years; 

other provisions expire 12-1-59 


Hotel Employers’ Council of Los Angeles with 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders 
International Union at Los Angeles, Calif. 23,000 
hourly; 900 salaried 
Effective 3-16-58 (signed 2-5-58). Annual re- 
opening of 5-year contract 
Next wage reopener 3-15-59. Contract expires 
3-15-60 


Hotel Employers’ Council of Los Angeles with 
Building Service Employees at Los Angeles, Calif. 
300 hourly 

Effective 1-16-58. Contract expired 

New contract: 5 years. First reopening 6-15-59 


Metropolitan Coach Lines with Railroad Train- 
men at Los Angeles, Calif. 1,000 hourly 
Effective 12-1-57 (signed 2-7-58). Contract 
expired 
New contract: 2 years 


$4 truck lines companies in St. Louis, Mo. with 
Teamsters (Office Employees), ind. at St. Louis, 
Mo. 350 salaried 

Effective 2-1-58. Contract expired 

New contract: 3 years 


$2 to $4 per week general increase to telephone 
operators and $1 to $5 per week to main- 
tenance workers 


17.5¢ per hour general increase (7.3% average) 

Deferred increase: 5¢ per hour to manual em- 
ployees 11-30-58 

Fund established for adjusting wage inequities 


7.5% general increase (10¢ per hour average) 


6¢ per hour general increase (4.5% average) 
Deferred increase: 3¢ per hour 10-16-58 


10¢ per hour general increase (4.85% average) 
Deferred increase: 11¢ per hour 12-1-58 


25¢ per hour average increase. Minimum increase 
10¢ per hour 

Deferred increases: 7¢ per hour in 1959 and again 
in 1960 


1A]] unions are affiliated with the AFL-CIO unless otherwise indicated. 


Patterned after the Central States truck drivers’ con- 


Fringe Adjustments 


No change 


Revised: Normal pension benefit and vacatio 
pay 


Revised: Increased employer contribution t 
welfare fund 12-31-58 


Added: Severance pay 
Revised: Vacation and holiday pay 


Revised: Normal pension benefit, disability 
major medical insurance, vacation and hol 


day pay 


Added: Pension plan 1-1-59 


tract now in effect in twenty-five states of the Mid- 
west and South, the new contract is reported to be 
the Teamsters’ first master agreement covering office 
employees in St. Louis. 

* * * 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
(Long Lines Department) and the Communications 
Workers have settled on a sixteen-month contract 
that increases rates of pay from $2 to $4 a week for 
telephone operators. Maintenance employees will re- 
celve increases of from $1 to $5 a week. 

Starting rates for operators will increase by $2 to 
$4 a week; increases in top rates will range from $2.50 
to $3. For maintenance people, starting-rate increases 
will vary from $1 to $5, and top-rate increases will 
vary from $2.50 to $5. 

Fringe benefits under the new agreement are con- 
tinued without change. 

* * * 

In an agreement with the Hotel Employers’ Coun- 

cil of Los Angeles, salaried employees of the Hotel 


and Restaurant Employees’ Union received a general 
wage increase of 7.5% (10 cents an hour average) 

along with hourly workers in the same bargaining 
unit. The increase was negotiated under an annual 
wage-reopening clause in the five-year contract, which 
will expire in 1960. Increased employer contributions 
to the welfare fund also are provided for. 


Post-Retirement Death Benefit in UAW Contract 


The American Machine and Foundry Company in 
Brooklyn and the United Automobile Workers have 
added to their pension plan a provision for payment 
of a $1,000 death benefit to the beneficiary of an em- 
ployee who dies after retirement. 

The one-year agreement also grants an 8-cent hourly 
wage boost (about 3.5%). Fringe revisions include 
an increase of $10 to $60 a week in maximum bene- 
fits for nonoccupational disability. And maximum sur- 
gical benefits are increased to $350 from $300. 

N. Beatrice Wortuy 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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In the April Business Record 


Business Highlights—The focus is on inventories, personal spending and capital 
goods and what their behavior portends for the economy in the next several 
months. 


The Soviet Economy in 1957—An appraisal, by Harry Schwartz, ‘’The New York 
‘Times’ specialist on Russian affairs, of strengths and weaknesses evidenced 
-in available statistics weighed against the background of previous studies. 
This ‘Business Record’’ feature brings up to date The Conference Board's 
issue last year of ‘Statistical Handbook of the U.S.S.R.’’ through commentary 
and new tables. 


The 200 Largest Trade Firms—An annual feature, this article gives financial ratios 
in addition to the usual ranking by sales. Special tables, by type of store, give 
data on assets, worth, inventories, dividends, employees and other factors. 


Are State Reserves for Jobless Adequate?—National averages of state reserves 
throw little light on the adequacy of reserves in any one state. How the states 
stand in this regard and some of the reasons for differences are presented. 


Trading Blocs or Trade Blocks?—Canada’‘s relationship to a growingly compart- 


mentalized trading world is explored in this quarterly report on and from 
Canada. _ 
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THIN AT THE MANAGEMENT LEVEL? 


“Thin at the management level’’ refers to the fact that a large majority of 
companies today don’t have the executives they need to assure a continuity 
of top-flight leadership in the years ahead. . 

There are several reasons for this. One is that the demand for execu- 
tives is greater than it has ever been; business faces strong competition 
for strong leaders. Also, it is generally agreed that executives actually 
need to be “better” than ever before, as our fast-moving technology and 
our modern society impose heavier and heavier burdens on the top men 
in an organization. | 

Where are these leaders to be found? 

One answer is in a company’s own back yard—meaning that the firm — 
which has an adequate program for identifying executive talent among 
its own employees will find the problem at least partly solved. The old 
cream-rises-to-the-top theory, although still very much with us, is not 
regarded with the same enthusiasm it once was. As one executive puts it: 
“Our people are all homogenized, so natural selection no longer seems to 
work.” | 

In THE CONFERENCE BOARD’S report, “Selecting Company Execu- 
tives,” the problem of finding executive.talent is given extensive coverage, 
with descriptions of seven successful company programs. 

If you do not find this report in your files and want a copy, write the 
Board and ask for: Avua py 
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